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PREFATORY NOTE 

While this study deals with the different types 
of Peruvian textiles in the collection of the Mu¬ 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, only sixty-seven 
of the more important examples have been 
described and illustrated. There are now 225 
pieces in the collection. 
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PART ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

The collection of Peruvian textiles in theMuseum of Fine Arts Boston, 
is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, of this kind in the country. In 1878 
the late Edward W. Hooper gave to the Museum a large number of m- 
leresting and beautiful specimens of the productions of ancient 

S and to those specimens “ 

largely through the generosity of Dr. Denman W. Ross and of . . 

Ed^aild J. Holmes, Director of the Museum It can 
the present Ume (May, 1932), that 

velo^d under the able curatorship of Mi^ iis in 

of the largest and most representative collections of JU 

the United States; indeed, its only ^lious rivals are ^beco lotions of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the private ' ^^tg, 

Elsberg, of New York City. In making this perhaps rash-soundmg 
meat I have in mind not only the number and the variety of the 
Smens in the several collections mentionef but also the manner o 
their presentation to students and to the public as well as the 
has been taken to have each specimen examined mth a view ® 

clearly its peculiar significance in the field of textile art as 
doubt, in the various archaeological and ethnologica m^eu^ 
out the land, there are numerically greater accumulations of Pe^«^^ 
fabrics; but little or nothing has been done, thus far, to study a 
cribe them consecutively and constructively. 

While the Museum of Fine Arts Collection is richer in a 
categories of textiles from Peru than any other, it shares with the two 
collations mentioned above the drawback of including no e^mples a 
the historically important Incaic period. It is to U hoped that ^ 8 ®?- 
and that due to the absence of some of the other characteristic tech* 
niques, may be filled by future generosity. 

THE ANCIENT ANDEAN CULTURAL PERIODS. 

In order to reveal as fully as possible the historical as well as the 
technological significance of the Museum's present collection, spcaaJ 
attention must be given to the sequence of cultural penods, their 
approximate dates, which ran its course in what, for want of ^ bet^ 
term must be caUed “the Andean area." This arbitrary and far fr^ 
satisfactory name designates the vast and varied territory now occupied 
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by the republics of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, together with adjacent 
portions of the republics of Colombia, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, 
Although the emphasis falls, so far as this Museum's textile collection is 
concerned, on Peru, we must not lose sight of the fact that the modem 
republic of that name represents only a part of a much larger area which 
was, in ancient and also in colonial times, an historical as well as a 
geographical continuityJ 

Having made it clear that the term "Peru” should always be under¬ 
stood merely as a part of the larger term “the Andean area”—save, of 
course, when the modem republic of Peru is specifically indicated —1 
will now proceed to present a brief outline of the historical and cultural 
periods therein so that the reader may be enabled to grasp the signifi¬ 
cance of the Museum's collection of ancient and colonial Feruvian 
textiles. In so doing I wish to emphasize the fact that Andean archaeology 
is a science which is still in its infancy, notwithstanding the existence of 
an immense body of literature dealing with it. Information regarding the 
pre-Hispanic periods is derived from two principal sorts of evidence: the 
first is folk-memory or folklore which was current at the time of the 
Spanish conquest (1530) among the upper class natives throughout the 
Inca Empire; the second is derived from modem archaeological investi¬ 
gations. 

It is necessary to dwell briefly upon each of these two kinds of histor¬ 
ical evidence- 

Folk-memory or folklore is important for all who wish to reconstruct 
the ancient history of the Andean peoples because it gives us the sole 
possible insight into those peoples’ own knowledge of their past. Unfor¬ 
tunately they, notwithstanding spurious modem claims to the contrary, 
totally lacked any sort of true writing. In this respect they stand In 
marked contrast to their distant kinsmen, the civilized folk of Central 
America and Mexico, of whom the former had hieroglyphic writing as 
early as 100 B.C., and probably much earlier.* Yet the ancient Andeans, 
whose general cultural level was fully as high, and in smne re^>ects 
higher, never attained to even a beginning of the hieroglyphic and 
calendric S3^tems which were the pride of their distant kinsinen in the 
north. 


I Thh h fully discuiacd in Ch. i 

WnrkA dlid mit cxpirased in ihh short form in the footnots, but each work b dfed in full in 
the bEbliof^pby at the end of Uu? volume. 

3 I>r. Herbnt Spusden, tbe fonrnint fiiilhorfty on Maya aet^ sdenct^ blstory^ dzlm the 
perfectiniE of the Maya$' caknebu: syUtm at 5£o B. C, See Sptnden, 1914^ p. 4. Tlie ImportuM 
al tbis fot the Mudent of ancient Andean bisloiy a discuiAed fully in Meai^ 1931, Ch. ii, 
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All this being tnie, it follows that the sole means by which the Andeans 
could preserve the memory of events in their oviTi history was the hun^ 
memory aided—when aided at all^nly by the qmpu or knotted string 
record of the Incaic period. The function of the qmpu, moreover, was at 
best only mnemonic, and it is possible that it was altogether numencal, 
without any narrative function whatever,^ As has happened^ elsewhere, 
however, the absence of writing had the effect of strengthening ^e co 
lective memory, particularly of the ruling classes, with the resmt that, 
when the Spaniards entered the country, those among them who were 
of an investigatory turn of mind found a definite body of folk-memoy 
in readiness to be set down in writing. Unhappily for us, however, the 
body of folk-memory was far from being as firm of texture ^ we coidd 
wish, and the historical or pseudo-historical narratives received by the 
earlier Spanish historians from the lips of the natives whom they ques¬ 
tioned very often fail to corroborate one another. Nevertheless, taken as 
a whole, the writings of the Chroniclers of Peru—hy which term is indi¬ 
cated the large group of Spanish authors who, before 1700, dealt with 
pre-Hispanic Andean history-ndo constitute an invaluable mass of his¬ 
torical data upon which all modem investigators must draw sf they 
would support their studies with the best available evidence. 

Archaeological science, whence is derived the second kind of historical 
evidence referred to above, had its beginnings in Peru in the eighteenth 
century. One of the earliest, if not the earliest, archaeological collections 
to be formed in Peru and still extant for the information of students and 
the delight of the curious is that built up, about 1780, by Don Jaime 
Martinez Companon, Bishop of Trujillo. He wrote a book about the 
antiquities of his diocese, intending to illustrate it with pictures made 
from the superb objects which he gathered so eagerly. Although the tn^ 
of Bishop Martinez is. apparently, no longer in existence {never havmg 
been printed), his collection is fittingly installed in the National Museum 
of Archaeology, Madrid, the good Bishop having sent it as a present to 

his sovereign, Charles III of Spam. , • -c j 

From such beginnings Andean archaeology has grown and intensified 
until, today, it is embodied in a large mass of published works, some of 
the most important of which—notably those which bear more or less 
directly on the textile arts—are listed in the bibliographical references 
on pages 74-82 of the present work. To a large extent the discovenes 
of field workers and the analyses of writers using data provided by ar¬ 
chaeology have corroborated and interpreted data provided by folk- 

S Mftiu. IMI, pp. 305-306 3*5-339. "I*™ *** Icadiini mulliOTitiM ai* dtri, 
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memory as preserved for us by the Chroniclers. It is upon a combination 
of these two kinds of data that the following account of the cultural 
periods of Peru is based. The dates here used are, admittedly, only ap* 
proximate. Moreover, they are my own personal interpretation of the 
evidence provided by archaeology as regards the intricate and difficult 
subject of Andean chronology. While it is true that all acceptable chron¬ 
ologies are based upon that of Dr. Max Uhle (many of whose works are 
cited in the bibliographical references), they differ among themselves in 
details.* In spite of these small divergences, in spite, too, of various dif¬ 
ferences of opinion with respect to nomenclature, all the chronologies 
cited agree in the main with Dr. Uhle*s original chronological scheme. 
Therefore, although I am well aware that several other workers in this 
field do not wholly agree with me in every respect, I shall continue to 
adhere in these pages to the chronology which I drew up in 1930 for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art.^ In the present connection, however, I 
shall go into greater descriptive and interpretative detail than I was able 
to do on that former occasion, doing so with special reference to the 
chronological groupings of Peruvian textiles. 


THE E.ARLY CHlMlt AND EARLY KAZCA CULTURES. 

FIRST SIX CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

Many writers, among them Dr. A. L. Kroeber in a recent work,* have 
held that the culture now generally designated as Early Chimu is without 
roots in Peruvian soil; that it is known only as a fully developed cultural 
type. With this opinion I am unable to agree. Although our archaeologt- 
cally derived information on this point is still lamentably incomplete, it is 
already clear enough that a culture of archaic character in which were 
already present the rudiments of the arts, of agriculture, of pottery, of 
weaving, and of metallurgy existed along the Peruvian coast and also 
in the Peruvian highlands at an indefinitely remote period. Almost cer¬ 
tainly that archaic culture was of Central American origin, having left 
the north prior to the invention there of hieroglyphs and calendric lore, 
and having during many, many generations of slow and haphazard 
migration spread along the western seaboard of South America. All this 


■* Attcnliau b callnl particululy to ihc (hroDologie; of Dr. Uhlt, h mi forth in hb vnrious 
wnUp^, espetuny in Uhle. 1901, 1903, jjio, »nd 1913b, and to Uwt of Dij. Uhmaiin and 

Doenoe. 1914, and to that of Dr, (M»n, 1931, ■*« «« 

B Means, 19J&, pp. 9-17, 

6 Eroebet, p. loS. 
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has betn made dear elsewhere J The central fact about archaic c^ture 
in Peru, as, indeed, about archaic culture wherever it ^urs, is ™ 
contains the rudimentary forms of many cultural activities, but the fully 
grown forms of none of them. 

It is likely that the transition from the groping and experimental 
archaic stage of technology to the stage wherein the processes of tech¬ 
nology, both in manufactures and in such matters as agriculture are mas¬ 
tered so that the obiectives to be gained are merely greater efficiency m 
form and method than was possible while the raw materials for the tech¬ 
nique were stiU unconquered, took place rather suddenly in coastal Peru. 
Folklore, as preserved for us by Father Calancha,® tells us that a ruling 
dynasty named Chimu had its seat in the Moche Valley where the mighty 
ruins of the great city of Chan Chan may still be seen,'' and that its power 
spread thence into the next valley to the north, that of Chicama; spread¬ 
ing still later into the Pacasmayo or Jequetepeque Valley to the north 
of Chicama. 

These three valleys were certainly the seat of a high culture dunng the 
first six centuries of our era which, for want of a better name, we call 
Early Chimu. How far this culture spread to north and south in this 
period is not yet settled; nor is it important for us in the pr^nt connec¬ 
tion We know, at any rate, that the ceramic art, the architecture, and 
the agriculture of the Early Chimu folk were highly developed, far 
removed from their archaic beginnings. Of Early Chimu textiles we 
only what the pottery of the period tells us; for no specimens of cloth 
quite certainly representative of this period have yet been acquired by 
archaeologists.^ Nevertheless we have irrefutable evidence that the tex¬ 
tile art was highly developed among the Early Chimu people. Their pot¬ 
tery, embellished both by modelled and by painted designs, shows ^ 
richly dad men with tunics both sleeved and sleeveless, with fantastically 
elaborate headgear, and with long mantles.” Moreover, in British 
Museum there is a very important Early Chimu vase upon whose nanng 
rim is painted a series of scenes in which an Early Chimu weave-shop is 
shown.’* Concerning the nature of the doth being made in that weave- 
shop we are in some doubt, but to this point I shall return presently. 

7 Con&ult Vhh, 1906. aiud pp. of Mcami, 1917^ where Dr, Htrtwrt J. Spinden 

thf artlmc nihure in Peni. S« aiw, tor a full exposUfon of iho matter, Meani, 1931, Cn. u. 
.t^rticul&riy imp&rtant is Jijdn y i93^- 

A CaliLiKlUi Bk. m, Ch^ I and ii. 

* Hokteiii, 19 * 7 * 

l&Krwbcr* 1930^ p, 107 - 

^ Montoli, t939p pp. 

^ Joyce, MeaiH, i93if PP- 4^574*^- 



The general character of Early Chi mu art was realistic. In the pottery 
we see lifelike representations of landscapes, hunting-scenes, hshlng- 
scenes, battle-scenes, buildings, genre-scenes, and portraits (many of 
them of the highest artistic worth). The designs of Early Chimu pottery, 
both the painted and the modelled designs, have a great documentary 
value for the reason that they tell us nearly all that we know concerning 
the materia] aspects of the dvilkation flourishing in that period. It is to 
be hoped that in the future scientific archaeology will succeed in recov¬ 
ering actual specimens of Early Chimu textiles. 

Although we arc stiH without true stratigraphic evidence concerning 
the history of Early Chimu civilization, we can already perceive that 
the art of that people and period gradually matured during the centuries 
of its prosperity. Little by little the scenes upon the pots lost something 
of their spirited naturalness and a tendency towards formalism gained 
ground correspondingly. Scenes in which monsters occur, such as certain 
centipede-like demons with or without human attributes, came to be 
made in increasing numbers; gradually a subtle but unmistakable growth 
of superstitious fear came to be reflected in the Early Chimu art. These 
tendencies were the outcome, I take it, of an augmenting power on the 
part of a priestly class, or of a class which may have combined in itself 
the functions of priesthood and of rulership. 

In the meantime, the Ica and Nazca VaJIeys, located some six hun¬ 
dred miles down the coast, to the south from the seat of the Early Chimu 
culture, were the home of another high culture which is now known as 
the Early Nazca culture. The fact that it, also, is characterized by 
portrait-pots and by vessels embellished with genre paintings akin to 
those of Early Chimu art makes it evident that it is related, and rather 
closely, to the other. There is, nevertheless, a strong contrast between 
Early Chimu and Early Nazca art. The fonner began as predominantly 
realistic, its designs being wrought in simple color s^emes, chiefly cream 
and dark brown with lighter tints now and then; it gradually became 
more and more formal in its subjects and in the mode in which they were 
depicted. Early Nazca art, on the other hand, is richly varied and usually 
dark in its coloration; in it the realistic tradition is preserved by skilfully 
modelled and painted portraits and by more or less lifelike genre paint¬ 
ings on pots. But, for the most part, Early Nazca art is concerned with a 
many-colored world of mythological monsters, part human, part animal, 
which are highly esoteric to us, so much so that we can admire only their 
coloring and the skill with which they are drawn, both on the pottery 
and in the different kinds of textiles which the Early Nazca folk made. 
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The inner meaning of the innumerable decorative motives which they 

created is, of course, lost to us. . - * i? ur 

This being so, ail that we can say with sureness is that Early 
art in its formalized and conventionalized phases (as contrasted 
naturalisdc phase—presumably earlier), is chiefly '^^ncern^ wdh l^e 
presentation of a number of strange personages of which the most ire 
quently seen are the following: 

I. The Spotted Cat. This creature is purely a^al in chapter ai^ ® 

derived from the puina. Sometiines the Spotted Cat moti^ 
is shown in such a way as to be almost naturalisilc m part; b^t more often it is 
coaventionaliied, one symptom of conveniionalwabon being the ^ 

paws with only four toes and those far from natural m appeara^. ^ ftli 
however, the Spotted Cat bears with it in its front paws leaves or pods which fa^ has 
led Dr. Seler aptly to term the Spotted Cat "Bringer of the Means of Life. On the 
whole the Spotted Cat seems a b^evolent creature. 

2 The Cat Dehon, This creature Is far less kindly in its aspect th^ the Spotted 
Cat. Indeed, it is decidedly ferocious for, whether it be shoiro 
as uartlallv humanized or whether it be shown with bird attributes (su^ as mogs 
and^rd-tails), it almost always has with it the heads of slam ^people and 
their entire bodies. In Cat Demon designs the painting of hands and 
siderably in point of realism. Sometimes they are sho^ quite natu^tii^ly wi^ 
five digits; but more often they are mere formulae and have four or three digits only. 

1 The Bun Demon. As a rule this figure is even less realistic than the two al^y 
mentioned. It is usuaJly associated with decapitated 
which are attached In various ways to its sinister person. The Bird D^on itsdf, 
however, has no human attributes; rather, it appears tisuaUy m the role of a 
which pWs upon humankind. Moreover, its aspect is usually of considerable c^ 
vraSnStiorand one has to study it with much care m order to comprehend the 

design. 


4, The MuiTiPLE-HEAinn Goo. 


This personage is still further removed from realism 
than the foregoing creatures. Its feet, le^, 

and arms fnot always all of them present) are the sole vestig^ 

usualS have four or less digits. The remainder of the Multipl^head^ 
God's person insists of a series of two or more utterly unhfehke f^es joii^ ^ ^ 
each face having strange curling protuberances that stick out all around it. 

t The Centipede God. Sometimes this erttature has a human face ^1“"™ 

hands and feet (or formulae represenlmg such), 
times it is whoUy animal in its aspect. As a rule it b ^at^wiih death and 
destruction because of the decapitated human heads which U grasps. 

Such are a few of the leading membeis of what was suppe^y, ^ 
Early Nazea pantheon. In addition to these figures, Early Nazea art 
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shows us many others, ranging from fairly realistic represenUtions of 
human or pseudo-human figures to depictions of reptiles, insects, fish, 
hirds, Crustacea, and other tUe-forms all of which, however are por¬ 
trayed in the gorgeous coloring and in the highly indiviJiaJ style of 
Early Nazca art, a style which cannot be adequately described in words 
and which can be understood only after a prolonged study of deigns 
representing it. That style involves the infinite reiteration of many tricks 
and formulae of representation. Thus, all the personages of the Early 
Nazca pantheon are shown with one or more of certain minor attributes 

which 1 will now describe. 

A. the PEotHUDiNc Tongue. This curias “"ycargrlfiSy 

in some designs, sticb as the Spottea or ntay 

be alusgether a stylistic formula, as in the Multiple-headed God. 

B. The Mourn Mask. This decomtion is usually shown as 

septum of the personage's nose. It consists of a seiuuunar 

Plate that hangs down upon the chin, leaving the mou^ «:*Posed, and of la^^ 
projecUons that resemble a cat's whiskers. Ornaments of this kind, made of gold, 
silver, or copper, have been found adorning Early Xazca mummies. 

C The Heaodeess. Most of the headdresses found in Early Naica designs consist 
of a broad, flat cap of two or more layers. In the centre, over 
the eyes of the wearer, there is usually a small, conventionalised f^e. The remrioing 
detail of this sort of headdress vary from one example to mother. A second ^d 
somewhat less frequently seen headdress consists of a small headpiece out of which 
tomes at the top, a loose end which falls down upon the wearer s shoulder. Some- 
limes ’this end has a serpeut-lfke appearance; sometimes it seems merely to be a 
long fold of cloth. 

n Thv Face-Painting. Nearly all the human or pseudo-human faces in Early 

Nazca art show signs of face-painting, the designs used 
being many, some of stripes, some of large patches of colors. 

E The Eab Ornaments. Many of the more realistic designs of Early NaJica art, 

and some of the less realistic, also, show ear oraamente 
consisting of one or more circular objects decorating rach side of the chief peonages 
bead at 5ie place where the ears would naturally be. Sometimes these em^hmenis 
take the form of thick rings apparently strung on cords. In other cases they look as 
though they were attached directly to the car in some way. 

F Tme Weapons. Very common in Early Nazca deigns ate weapons. The speat- 
' thrower and the spear, the war-dub (sometimes replaced by an 

elaborate ceremonial staff or by a pair of staffs), and the chopper-sh^>ed knife all 
occur frequently. 

Thus far 1 have been speaking of Early Nazca art as a whole without 
differentiating between art-on-pottery' and art-on-fabrtes. It now remains 
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for me, before taking up the special subject of Early Nazca textiles, to 
point out the chief links between Early Chirau and Early Nazca art. In 
the first place, as I have said above, realistic portraiture in pottery exists 
in both, but with less frequency in Early Nazca art. Furthermore, cer¬ 
tain of the chief symbolical figures of Early Nazca art, notably the 
Spotted Cat and the Centipede God, are found also in Early Chimu art, 
albeit in forms more realistic than those in which Early Nazca art dis^ 
plays them. Finally, the dress, the ornaments, the habit of face-painting, 
and the weapons are all dosely similar. These points make it dear that 
the cultures in question were two manifestations of one general dviliza- 
tion, that of the Peruvian coast in the first six centuries of our era. But 
it is probable that the Early Chimu culture is somewhat older. In other 
words, we may reasonably believe that the two were fundamentally 
one, but that the northern phase of the culture rose directly from the 
archaic plane, passed through the stage of realistic art, and advanced 
well into the formalistic stage; that the southern phase, on the contrary, 
was produced—^perhaps by colonization—after the older culture had 
made a good beginning and that it advanced with greater rapidity and for 
a greater distance along the path that leads through formalism into sym¬ 
bolical conventionalization.’* 

To the subject of Early Nazca textiles 1 shall revert presendy, when 
discussing the probable relative ages of the different kinds of doth made 
in ancient Peru. 


THE HIGHL. 4 ND CULTURES: 

TIAHUANACO I (DOWTJ TO AJ>. 600) .'tND TIAHUANACO 11 <A.D. 600-900). 

During the centuries in which the Early Chimu and Early Nazca cul¬ 
tures were running their course on the coast, the highland folk were still 
in the archaic stage of culture and were slowly working out the tech¬ 
nological processes of pottery making, agriculture, stone cutting (both 
for the sake of having implements and utensils and for the sake of 
acquiring building materials) and, probably, of weaving. Only the latter 
part of the putative archaic period of highland culture is at all known to 
us at present, and that latter part, usually designated as Tiahuanaco I, 
issdll somewhat vaguely defined because almost no scientific archaeolog¬ 
ical work has been done with regard to it. Nevertheless, we can safely 


Those whd wish to study these intricate maltcis with {greater cara ajT recDmnwiHkd t* tum 
to Use foUowins mitemb: HMCoiut, 197^; Lehmann and Doetii^, 19^4. tSpcdaHy, pU. 20-39 fti^d 
114-1 [6; MeaoSp Ch_ iil; Shmidt, 1939, 331-346; uid Bitimmerj 19281 pp. 179“ 

e&A; Seler^ [923^ enttre. 
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say that there is both folkloric and archaeological evidence indicating 
that, in the centuries just prior to about A.D. 600, a culture was growing 
iti the highlands generally, and in the region around the southern end of 
Lake Titicaca particularly, wherein were contained fairly well developed 
germs of such cultural activities as those already mentioned. In all of 
them the archaic character—marked by a struggle to obtain mastery 
over tools and over materials—is noticeable. Thus, the pottery is fairly 
good and has reached the stage of embellishment with incised lines and 
even with crude painted designsj the architecture is largely of the menhir 
sort, using big monoliths of soft reddish browm sandstone whose finish 
was probably somewhat rough, using also smaller stones of the same 
kind for filling in between the large stones, these smaller stones being 
laid in mud* the agriculture, mostly concerned with potatoes and other 
tubers, was in all probability of a simple description without such elab* 
orate aids as terracing and irrigation. In short, the Tiahuanaco I culture 
was a high archaic culture which needed only a stimulating touch from 
outside to make it develop into a civilization in which mastery over 
tools and materials would prevail.^* 

It was exactly this sort of stimulus that was brought into play at last. 
Mootesinos, in the chapters just cited, shows that the highlanders were 
in bellicose contact with the folk of the coast at an early period. More¬ 
over, archaeology presents us with many evidences that the coast folk 
were in touch with the highland folk and even with the forest-dwellers 
to the east during the last century or so of the Early Chimu-Early Nazea 
period. This contact probably began with trade between coast and high¬ 
lands in which wool was imported by the coast people and cotton by the 
highland folk, each region thus presenting the other with an important 
textile material. In other respects, too, there was a fructifying inter¬ 
change of ideas between the two regions, an interchange involving 
matters as diverse as agriculture and decorative art. In the latter field 
the results were peculiarly interesting for us. The fully formed and well 
matured art of the Early Nazea people, on being brought to the knowl¬ 
edge of the high archaic Tiahuanaco people—probably about A.D. 500 
or soon after—gave them just that impulse toward aesthetic maturity 
which they needed and, by teaching them better methods of work than 
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they had bad before, as well as giving them an immense store of aesthetic 
concepts which they could readily combine with their own ideas, set 
them hrmly on the path that quicUy led to the formation of the culture 
which is now known as Tiahuanaco II. 

This culture was emphatically an advanced one, fully equal on artistic 
grounds to any native American civilization. Its peculiar aesthetic style, 
which is conveniently summed up in the frieze carved in relief upon the 
celebrated Monolithic Gateway at Tiahuanaco (Fig. 17,) is so distinctive 
that it is easily recognized wherever it occurs and in whatever medium it 
is presented. 

This is a matter which must now be taken up in some detail. The 
central element in Tiahuanaco II art, whose period was approximately 
A.D. 6oo-goo, was the worship of the Creator God, known to the Incas 
as Viracoiha. He it is who appears as the central figure in the frieze 
referred to above. He is shown there as a short, stocky personage with a 
targe square face in which are set round eyes, a thick flat nose, and an 
oblong mouth. Alt around this countenance is a frame from which stand 
out a number of ray dike tabs ending in puma faces or in geometrical 
designs. The short, thick body of the god is clad in a sleeved shirt around 
which is a girdle from which bangs a short kilt with a fringe of tabs 
adorned with conventionalized faces (human or animal). Viracocha's 
hands have only four digits, but these, oddly enough, are shown with 
considerable naturalness. He grasps ivith his right hand an object that is 
dearly a spear-thrower, albeit much conventionalized, and with his left 
hand what is, apparently, a quiver full of spears, this also being much 
convention al i zed. 

To right and left of V'iracocha as he stands—or perhaps kneels—upon 
an elaborately adorned pedestal wrought in relief, are rows of attendant 
figures. On each side there are three rows of eight figures each, the top 
and the bottom rows being of men with crown-like hats and with mantles 
which float out behind them in such a way as to suggest wings, the 
central row being made up of creatures which are either anthropo¬ 
morphized birds or else men masked as birds and wearing flowing wing¬ 
like capes. All these attendant figures have certain points in common: in 
spite of the considerable degree of conventionalization which distinguishes 
them, they are exceedingly vigorous in aspect, all of them running rapidly 
towards Viracocha, each one bearing a ceremonial staff; below their 
round eyes are strange ornaments suggestive of tears, this ornamentation 
being also a conspicuous feature of Viracocha’s countenance; they, like 
Viracocha, have four-digit hands shown with considerable naturalness as 
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to position and line; finally, they have legs and feet which are shown in a 
manner is angular and conventional, yet which manages also to be 
vigorous. 

Below Viracocha and his attendants—or worshippers—is a horizontal 
band of decoration made up of intricate geometrical lines embellished 
with conventionalized condor heads and of faces which resemble that of 
Viracocha both in having the ‘'tears*' and in having the surropding 
ornament of tabs. These two elements of the band, the geometric lines 
and the faces, are arranged with the most exquisite symmetry and bal¬ 
ance. 

Regarded as a whole this frieze, painstakingly executed in a rectan¬ 
gular mode of edge- and line-cutting in a hard stone, is a masterpiece of 
decorative art. The first thing that impresses us is the extraordinary 
symmetry of the whole design; the second is the amazing combination of 
conventionalization with a high degree of vitality. Still another point 
regarding this composition has been mentioned already but must now be 
enlarged upon: the frieze is a compendium of a whole style and period 
of art. Every part of its surface is covered with primary and secondary 
patterns in which are motives both geometrical and derived from life 
forms. The primary patterns are carried by relatively large masses whose 
edges are at right angles to the plane of the background, and the sec¬ 
ondary patterns are carried by thin lines finely and accurately engraved 
upon the surface of the aforementioned masses. 

No description will convey any adequate impression of the frieze; one 
must study it and familiarize himself with the infinite number of aesthetic 
motives which go to make the whole. Having done so, the student will 
never find it difficult thereafter to recognize the influence of Ttahuanaco 
n art, whether it be in the form of sculpture or in such media as pottery, 
metals, and textiles. 

The influence of Tiahuanaco 11 art spread far from the home site of 
the culture and, in spreading, quite naturally underwent various modifi¬ 
cations, of both chronological and geographical significance. As regards 
the former it may be said that the trend of evolution in Tiahuanaco II 
art, wherever it occurs, runs parallel with the trends of Early Chimu and 
Early Nazca art; that is, in the beginning of its period of florescence, it 
had the strong vestiges of realism which we find on the frieze, but after¬ 
wards it rapi^y gained in conventionalization at the expense of realism, 
finally readung a point where realism ceased to be present and designs 
were merely rigid compositions made up of symbolic motives combined 
into patterns devoid of representational intent and function. Thereafter, 
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Tialluanaco II art rapidly fell into aesthetic chaos with the result that 
its luial phase is represented by designs made up of arbitrarily combined 
motives—such as eye-motives, nose-motives, and hand- or foot-motives— 
each of which is separated from its natural context and put into a pattern 
that does not cohere in any rational sense, albeit the pattern may be— 
and, in the case of many textiles, often is— a. magnificently beautiful 
composition of hues and lines The degree, then, of realism discoverable 
in a given Tiahuan^o II design is an index to the relative ap of that 
design within the limits of the whole Tiahuanaco II period, i.e., about 
A.D. 600 to about A.D, goo. 

Geographically considered Tiahuanaco II art is widely distributed. In 
the mountains it ts traceable in Ecuador, throughout the Peruvian moun¬ 
tain zone, and well down into northwestern Argentina. Logically enough 
it is most intensively established in the Titicaca basin, its remoter pen¬ 
etrations being exemplified by objects in w*hich little or no realism is 
present and in many of which the aesthetic chaos already mentioned is 
obviously in full swing. On the coast from at least as far north as the 
Chicama Valley to at least as far south as AHca—and possibly much 
further in each direction—Tiahuanaco II art made itself powerfully in¬ 
fluential, particularly so from Ancon to Ica. As Dr. Kroeber has aptly 
said, its influence was in the nature of an irruption rather than of a 
filtering in for, throughout the period of its dominance on the coast, 
Tiahuanaco II art completely overshadowed the local arts, imbedding 
itself so thoroughly in the collective mind of the coastal designers that, 
after its impelling control was ended, it took a long time for the aesthetic 
tenets of coastal art to reassert themselves and, indeed, they were never 
again exactly what they had been.'® To what extent Tiahuanaco II s 
aesthetic control was paralleled by a political control we do not know. 

THE LATE CfflMU AND LATE N.AZCA CULTURES AND THEIR PERIOD, 
ABOUT A.D. 900 TO ABOUT 1400. 

Whether the Tiahuanaco II civilization broke down because of inter¬ 
nal weaknesses involving psychological and political factors or whether 
it was toppled over by the impact of onslaughts delivered by savage 
invaders from the jungles to the east and to the south we do not know. 
At any rate, it is clear enough that its end was sudden, particularly so in 
the highlands where, during about two hundred years, a neo-aTcbaic state 
of culture prevailed, in which practically all the progress that had been 
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made in Tiahuanaco II times was lost and in which many small chiefs 
taindes came into being, few of which had a degree of civilization as 
high as that which we call Tiahuanaco I. 

On the coast, however, no such sweeping cultural dedine was produced. 
Rather, once the putative political control from Tiahuanaco had died 
away at its source, there was a general re-establishment of the political 
arrangeroents which had existed in Early Chimu and Early Nazea times, 
a re-establishment, nevertheless, which brought with it modifications of 
great importance. In the north the kingdom of the Great Chimu, with its 
capital at Chan-Chan, as before, was set up again, probably with a new 
ruling dynasty and certainly with a great enlargement of territory; for, 
by combining folkioric with archaeological evidence, we arrive at the 
conclusion that the Late Chimu kingdom stretched along the shore- 
country from at least as far north as the Chira Valley in the department 
of Piura to the Pativilca Valley in the northernmost part of the depart¬ 
ment of Lima. In the latter valley, or rather in a smaller one immediately 
to the north of It, stands the huge and stately fortress of Paramonga, 
anciently called Parmunca, an imposing military construction with three 
massive terraces of adobe having bastions at the four comers of the 
lowest terrace. This great military work defended the southern limit of 
the Chimu kingdom at the time when the Incas conquered it and, we 
may suppose, the fortress had been in existence, though added to from 
time to time, during many centuriesJ^ 

To the south of the Chimu kingdom was a series of other states of the 
same general political structure, that is, states which had been built up 
by forcibly feudalizing chieftaincies of varying size and power under the 
overlordship of a chief or king who was strong enough to dominate and 
to rule the rest. The first of this series of states was that of the king whose 
name or title was Cuismancu. On its northerly side his realm abutted on 
that of the Great Chimu, immediately south of the Pativilca Valley; on 
the southerly side was the Pachacamac {now called Lurin) Valley. Cuis- 
numeu's realm, therefore, was far smaller than that of the Great Chimu, 
but it contained such important sites as Ancon, with its famous necropolis 
from which vast stores of archaeological data have been extracted;**’ as 
the Rimac (Lima) Valley, crowded with architectural and other evi¬ 
dences of intensive occupation; as Pachacamac, a great city begun in 
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Tiabuanaco II times and thenceforward of the highest importance as a 
cultural centre and as a place of pilgrimage.'* 

The state next to Cuismancu's on the south was the still smaller one 
ruled hy Chuquimancu. It included the Valleys of Ghilca, Mala, and 
Huarcu (Canete), the upper part of which was known as Runahuanac 
(Lunahuana). In the Huarcu Valley was the great fortress of Chuqui- 
mancu, one of the most amazing military constructions of ancient Peru, 
Like that other great coastland fortress, Parmunca, it was a defensive 
work primarily and, incidentally, it was also a residence. 

South of Chuquimancu’s kingdom came a large territory whose politi* 
cal arrangements were perhaps more in the nature of a confederation of 
chieftaincies than in that of a feudalistlc kingdom. This seems to be 
indicated quite dearly hy the fact that both Cieza de Leon and the Inca 
Gardlaso, in speaking of the wars between the Incas and the folk of this 
part of the coast, emphasize the collective will and the popular action 
of the Chinchas rather than the will and the action of any special chief¬ 
tain or king. Moreover, they make it plain that the people of the Pisco, 
Ica, and Nazea (or Rio Grande) Valleys, although at one time in some 
manner confederated with or allied with those of Chincha, preserved a 
goodly degree of autonomy. Of these three valle 3 fs that of Nazea was the 
first to be conquered by the Incas, w'ho used it as a base for their cam¬ 
paigns against the people of Ica, Pisco, and Chincha.” 

Of the coastal valleys south of that of Nazea it is not necessary to 
speak in the present connection. Therefore, I shall now turn to the ar¬ 
chaeological evidence relative to the dvilization of the coast as a whole, 
and shall offer my own interpretation of the materials gathered in the 
field by Dr. Uhle and by his continuators, Drs. Rroeber and Strong.®' 
Here, then, is the gist of the archaeological evidence as 1 understand it: 

From the Chira and Piura Valleys on the north down to Pachacamac 
O'n the south there was, in post-Tiahuanaco times, a series of kingdoms 
which sprang up after the political and intellectual control of Tiahuanaco 
were removed. Their art, although differing in detail from one part to 
another of the region named, had a fundamental uniformity in that it 
combined a partial renascence of an andent realistic tradition with a 
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surviving multitude of motives and of tridb of execution inherited from 
Tiahuanaco H art. Quite naturaJlyj these visible evidences of the aes* 
thetic influence from Tiahuanaco II art are strongest at the beginning 
of the period now tinder discussion, and quite as naturally, they slowly 
fade away to the vanbhing point as the period progresses. The aesthetic 
modifications which took their place, little by little, seem to have followed 
two divergent paths, the one a tendency towards a re-establishment of 
the naturalistic tradition, the other a tendency to maintain formalism 
and conventionalization. As regards the first of these tendencies, more 
noticeable in pottery than in other media, it may be said that it never 
succeeded in reaching the high level of naturalistic representational art 
which had so distinguished the Early Chimu civilization; as regards the 
other, observable in pottery designs, but still more in textile designs and 
in the arabesque patterns applied to the walls of buildings, it may be 
said that the habit of making finely detailed, highly conventionalized, 
interlocking patterns built up of a variety of motives chosen for their 
intrinsic attractiveness, rather than for any significance which their 
component parts may have had, was characteristic. Both of these ten¬ 
dencies, then, were typical of Late Chimu art, a term which may be used 
in a broad sense to designate all post-Tiahuanaco and pre-Incaic art 
from the Chira Valley down to Pachacamac.^^ The two tendencies are 
present, In one form or another, throughout Late Chimu art (in the 
broadest sense of the term), and they are so closely allied that one often 
finds them both represented in one specimen. 

The small kingdom of Chuquimancu is, almost wholly, terra incognita 
so far as scientific archaeological work is concerned. It is clear enough, 
however, that it separated, or at any rate served as a buffer between, the 
Late Chimu culture and the contemporary culture which prevailed in the 
territory occupied by the Chinchas and their neighbors, the folk of the 
Pisco, Ica, and Nazca Valleys. My interpretation of the archaeological 
data thus far given to the world by field workers is this; Following upon 
a Tiahuancaco 11 period came one in which, as in the north at the same 
time, Tiahuanaco influences gradually faded away, yielding before the 
growth of a new aesthetic tradition. This tradition, which may be studied 
both in the pottery and in the textiles of the time, was characterized, as 
was that to the north, by both a realistic tendency and by a formalistic 
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or conventionallstlc tendency. Their mantfestations are very different in 
style in the two regions, however, but the difference is one that no amount 
of verbal comment will make clear; that can only be done little by little 
when specimens of the various periods and styles of textiles are examined. 

THE ART OF THE INCAIC PERIOD, ABOUT A.D. l lOO TO 1530. 

From the neo-archaic condition already mentioned, characterized by 
the existence of many small tribal communities, each one often at war 
with its neighbors, arose one specially gifted tribe, that of the Incas, 
who, from being llama-herders upon the high plains above Cuzco, about 
A.D. noo, began a spectacular career which eventually led them to 
imperial power. 

The Incaic period falls naturally into two parts whose line of demarca¬ 
tion is by no means easy to fix and whose artistic features rou^ly reflect 
the political character of the times. To be more explicit, the reigns of the 
first four historic Inca rulers^ were filled with alternating periods of war 
and peace, of conquest and of organization. At the same time, material 
culture in general and artistic matters in particular were being gradually 
improved and lifted by logical steps from the neo-archaic level to which 
the culture of the mountain folk had suddenly dropped after the collapse 
of the Tiahuanaco II civilization. This progress was confined, in the early 
Incaic period already dated, to the mountain folk who alone suffered a 
marked cultural subsidence; for, as already shown, the contemporary 
coast-dwellers were passing through quite a different phase of civiliza¬ 
tion at this time. 

In the early reigns of the Inca dynasty the peculiarities of Incaic art 
were being determined. Of the textiles then made we know next to 
nothing for the simple reason that few if any specimens have come down 
to us from that time; but of art in ceramics we know at least something. 
Briefly, the growth of Incaic art may be described as a steady progres¬ 
sion from the crudest kind of unpainted pottery up to a class of pottery 
in which the aryballus (a jar with a graceful, flaring neck, an oval or 
nearly globular body, a pointed or cone-shaped bottom, two handles 
fixed opposite to one another at the widest part of the body, and a small 
nubbin at the base of the neck equidistant from the two handles) is the 
most distinctive form, but a class containing many other forms of ceramic 
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ware as well.*"' In its pure form Incaic pottery, whatever its shape, is 
adorned with innumerable combinations of a relatively small number of 
painted motives all of which are geometric and devoid of any tie with 
life-forms. The decoration is almost always arranged in panels or in 
bands of ornamentation, and the colors are mostly browns, creamy tones, 
several shades of red, black, and white. There is no su^estion of animal 
motives save in the nubbin at the base of the neck which very often has 
a cat-face roughly indicated upon its upper end by means of crude in¬ 
cisions. 

The closeness of correspondence between Incaic ceramic art and Incaic 
textile art—both being taken in their purest states—^is as noticeable as 
that between the pottery and the textiles of the Early Nazca and of the 
Tiahuanaco IT periods. Incaic art was at its best and most characteristic 
in the middle reigns of the dynasty;** for, in the reign of Pachacutec 
(1440-1448), in that of Tupac Yupanqui (144S-14S2), and in that of 
Huayna Capac {1482-1525 or 1526), the Inca empire was spreading far 
and wide, both on the coast and in the highlands, so that at last it 
stretched from northern Ecuador to central Chile and northwestern 
Argentina and from the Pacific to well down the eastern slopes of the 
.Andes. A natural consequence of this great expansion was that Incaic 
art was brought into modifying contact with numerous local arts all of 
which had firmly rooted characteristics of their own which promptly re¬ 
acted upon Incaic art. As a result, the pottery and the textiles of the 
latest part of the Incaic period vary greatly from region to region, always 
presenting, however, a blend of local aesthetic ideas with Incaic aes¬ 
thetic ideas. As a general rule it may be said that, in such blends, Incaic 
forms of pottery were dominant because of their intrinsic excellence and 
charm wUist local decorative motives applied thereto were more usual 
than Incaic motives. Thus, on the coast, we find pottery of pure Incaic 
shapes adorned with painted decorations, and even with plastic decora¬ 
tions, derived from Late Nazea and Late Chimu art. 

Paradoxically enough, although Incaic textiles are the most recent in 
point of time, they are also the rarest in collections of pre-Spanish Andean 
textiles. The Museum of Fine Arts, for instance, at present has none of 
this period. Nor do either the Metropolitan Museum of Art or the Elsberg 
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Collection contain representatives of the textile art of the Incaic period. 
On the other hand, valuable webs of this period exist in the American 
Museum of Natural History and in several European collections.-* 

THE HAPSBURG PERIOD, 1530-1;^. 

Contrary to the generally received opinion, the Spanish conquest of 
western South America did not demolish the native civilization and re¬ 
place it with an imported civilization wholly Spanish in character. Much 
tha t was of native origin survived the conquest itself and the three 
centuries of the colonial culture that followed it, many elements in 
modem Peru, even after more than a century of republican government, 
being directly derived from the ancient civilization of the land. Survivals 
of this kind are frequently met with not only in the institutional aspects 
of colonial and of modem Peru, but also in the arts, notably in textiles, 
pottery, wood-work, and architecture. Colonial civilization in Peru and, 
to a slighter extent, modem civilization, were the result of a blending of 
native with Spanish elements, a blending so widespread and so varioi^ 
in its ntanifestatioTis that the result was both logical and harmonious in 
very many instances. 

This is specially true of the art of the loom in colonial times. Once the 
rude and tumultuous conquest-period proper was overpast, the Spaniarck 
sought to Import their peculiar aesthetic tradition, compounded of a 
mixture of European with Moorish elements, into their new possessions 
overseas, particularly into the richest and most promising of the new 
viceroyalties, those of Mexico and Peru. In textile art—to mention but 
one kind of art—they found already existing an old and highly respect¬ 
worthy tradition which could display with justifiable pride not only a 
wide range of techniques but also a large body of decorative concepts. 
Almost automatically the invaders made use of the abilities which they 
found, adding to them various technological and aesthetic contributions 
of their own. It is to this process that we owe the magnificent colonial 
tapestries of which this Museum owns notable examples that will be 
studied further on in this monograph. 

A fact of capital importance concerning those textiles that were made 
during the rule (1530-1700) of the Hapsburg Kings of the Spains for 
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use ID Spanish America, and even for use in Spain itself, is this: Prac¬ 
tically always they bear, somewhere in their designs, the double-headed 
eagle of the Hapsburgs« Usually only fabrics made by the Indians under 
Spanish rule for their own use are without it, and they almost always 
contain decorative motives derived from some non-native object or con¬ 
cept—a stringed musical instrument, a brass musical instrument, a horse 
or a mule, an angel with wings, or some other such intrusive element— 
which betrays the fact that they are of colonial rather than pre-Conquest 
date, 

THE BOURBON PERIOD, 1700-1825, 

The textile art of colonial Peru, chiefly represented by tapestries, con¬ 
tinue to flourish after the change of dynasties in Spaim Gradually French 
ideas and French taste penetrate into the aesthetic repertory of de¬ 
signers, but always with a continuation of native influences. The fleur- 
de-lys of the Bourbons appears in many of the tapestries made at this 
time for the use of Spaniards, but It does so less often than does the 
double-headed eagle in the tapestries of the Hapsburg period. Decorative 
elements such as baskets of flowers, garlands, and pseudo-classical mo¬ 
tives appear as a result of French influence in matters of taste. 

THE MODERN PERIOD, 1825 TO THE PRESENT. 

In republican days, quite naturally, the native textile arts ceased to 
have royal and noble patronage and became once more the peculiar 
property of the native element among the population of the Andean 
countries. To a very large extent the Indians of the Andes, upwards of 
55% of the total population, still make all the cloth that goes into their 
garments, doing so on looms and with processes almost identical with 
those of pre-Spanish days. This Museum possesses, largely through the 
generosity of Dr. Denman W. Ross, an unusual number of native 
Peruvian fabrics dating from the modem period. 

TECHNOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF PERUVIAN FABRICS. 

If we are to understand fully the worth and significance of the Mu¬ 
seum's collection of Peruvian textiles, it is necessary to classify them 
technologically before proceeding to examine individual si>ecimens from 
the chronological and from the aesthetic angles. Therefore, I offer here 
a brief version of the technological classification which I have presented 
in more extended form elsewhere.®^ In so doing I shall hope to meet the 
requirements as succinctly as possible. It should be noted that the various 
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categories of weaves are here arranged in accordance with their numeri¬ 
cal importance, not in accordance with their aesthetic importance. This 
plan seems to me to be desirable from the standpoint of students for the 
reason that, of all the Peruvian textiles in this Museum and in other 
museums, more than half fall within the hist two dasses of this present 
scheme. The remaining five dasses, although of the highest technological 
and aesthetic interest, consist of rarer weaves to which the student must 
of necessity give particular attention. 

L T&pestry. 

A. OnDtNAKY Tapestries. 

The salient characterisdc of ancient Peruvian and of colonial Peruvian 
tap^try is the fact that the warp b hidden from sight by the weft as a 
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result of a careful “beating by cneans of a weave sword after the 
msertion of each pick of weft. Id most tapestries the warp is of cottoD and 
the weft of wool, albeit eiceptioos do occur, aa will be duly noted. 
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In weaving tapestries the inuumerable color areas are carried wholly by 
the weft. The weft is seldom carried from selvage to selvage, each color 
goipg only as far as the pattern requires. Mettods of causing abutting 
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color areas to cneet faoiizontaJly vary considerably. In cases where only 
Iwo hues are in qaesdon the horiaonta) joining was ejected by tnethoc^ 
such as those seen m Figs, i and 2 t supplemented^ ol course, by careful 
beating up. But very early in the history of Peruvian tapestry desipreis 
became aware of the desirability of separating color areas which might not 



be harmonious or distinct in absolute jujEtaposition by a third color— 
usually black, but sometinaes of some neutral shade—which was used for 
Limning the major color ar^s. Methods of manipulating the insertion of 
the limning color are seen in Figures 3, 4^ 5p and 6+ A form of limning 
known as eccentric wefting which does not run at right angles to the warp 
and waSp therefore^ much used for curvilinear ejects in designs^ was 
achieved by the methods shown in Figs. 5 and 7+ 

Finally^ many tapestries are of the sort sometlnnes called slitp or d jattts. 
The distinctive feature of these is that thQr have slits or jours between 



horizontally adjacent color areas, slits made by means of a technique such 
as that shown in Fig. S. It is possible {but not yet certain) that the slits 
or jours were a relatively late development, originated In order to give 
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E^Kcial sharpness of definition to a^butting color areas. It i#ill be seen, when 
specimens come to be exanuncd mdividnally, that simple interlocking of 
wefts^ limning^ eccmtric wefting, and puring were all practiced contem- 
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poraneously^ two or more of them often occtining in one specimen;, and 
that, moreover, Jouring eventually came to be nsed as a decorative elemeni 
in itself without reference to color areas. 

B. Brocaded Tapestry. 

In tapestry of this kind—which may or may not hav-e limning, eccentric 
wefting, and slits—there is a secondary pattern wnotight by means of 
an aimiiaty or secondary weft inserted into the web while H h siili in 
the laofftf the tapestry proper serving as a base fabric. 

C. EMBROmERED TaPESTHV- 

In contrast with brocaded tapestry^ embroidered tapestry has a secondary 
pattern wrought with a needle after the weh has been taken fram the ioom^ 
The two techniques are inconveniently similar, but there are two tests— 
of which neither is altogether satbfactoiy—which aid in detennining which 
is whicht the 6rst is that brocades usually have floats at the back of the 
doth, whereas embroideries usually have knots or loose ends; the second 
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Ls that the auxiliaiy weft of brocades usually lies more closely and firnily 
upoa the base fabric than do the threads of embroidered stulTs. 

//. Plain WebSj or Ordinary Basket Weaves, 

A. Undecorated. 

In undecorated basket weaves whose warp and weft are of the same sort 
of thread a piece of plain cloth results, ^metimes, however, a crepe-like 
quality was obtained by using, either in warp or id weft—rarely in both— 
threads of different diameters and of different degrees of hrmness in 
spinning. Sometimes, also, either warp threads or weft threads— again 
rarely both—^were grouped in pairs or in iarger groups and woven as units. 

B. Striped in TflE Waxf. 

C. Steipeo IK THE Weft, 

By introducing one or more contrastingly hued threads either in the warp 
or in the weft simple rectilineiu' patterns were made, usually in cotton 
cloths. 

D. CHECK-FATTEnKS AJJO GiKGHAUS. 

These were really a combination of B and C, just described, 

E. Embroidered Pum Webs or Basket Weaves. 

The fuwtion of these webs was to serve as a base fabric for post-weaving 
decoration by means of embroidery with a needle, crewel and other stitches 
being used to form elaborate designs, usually in wool (the base fabric 
being usually cotton). 

F. Brocaded Plain Webs or Basket Weaves, 

These doths, like their tapestry analogs, were wrought in the loom by 
introducing an auxiliary weft, usually of wool, which was made to cany 
the pattern. ^ 

G. Plain Webs Painted or Perhaps Printed. 

In fabrics of this kind the decoration belongs to the graphic rather than 
to the textile arts in many cases. Sometimes, however, simple designs, 
either painted free-hand on a finished web or else applied thereto with 
stamps or rollers bearing patterns, are found. 

///. Double Cloths. 

These are relatively rare in most collectioins, but this Museum is fortu¬ 
nately rich in them. Double cloth technique consists in causing two webs 
to interchange ifeir warp and their weft threads with systematic red- 
prodly, thus giving rise to designs which are similar in line on both sides 
of the fabric but which are opposite in color. Thus, one side will have 
brown hgures on a white ground while the other has white figures on a 
brown ground. Double doths are almost always either all-cotton or else 
all-woot. 


IV. Fe<xth€r-Wofk. 

This class of fabrics b not represented m the ^fuseimi’s coUection. It con- 
sisls of ordinary cloth to wfakh feathers of many colors have been attached 
in such a way as to cover the entire surface and to form a many-hued 
pattern. 

V. Ckagmra. 

Xor has the Museum examples of this sort of fabric. It consists of ordi¬ 
nary doth to which have b^n sewn small discs, bangJeSj or bells made of 
copper^ silveTj gold^ bone^ or shells, 

VL Gauze and VoUe. 

A. Unoecxjuated. 

In gau^ the warp threads are paired and loosely twisted around each 
other in such a way that the weft threads could be passed through the 
loose bends thus formed. Voile is merely a loosely woven web without the 
element of twisting even when either or both the warp threads and the 
weft threads are paired. Very often undecorated gaujses and voiles, almost 
always of cotton, have tapestry borders which are technologically inde- 
pendent entities sewn to th^ edg^ of the tissues which they embellish. 

B. Brocaded. 

By tbe introduction of an aimlLary weft, usually of wool, a gauze or a 
voile was sometimes converted into the base-fabric for a brocaded design^ 
this being done in the loom. 

C. Embroidebed. 

In like manner^ but after weaving, a design could be worked with a needle 
on a gauze or on a voile. 

VIL Netwatkj or Retkulated Meshes. 

A. PLAtN. 

B. FtcTOnn. 

Both of these partake of tbe nature of lace-work rather than of weaving. 
They aie not represented in the Museum’s collectiofi. 

VIII^ Miscellaneous, Rare, and Combined Techniques, 

A. Nkedle-coilinc and BRAtPEO Fabrics, 

B* Tassels, Ropes, and Frinoes, 

Cp Rare ok iNDEXERMiNAtE Weaves. 

D. Sundry CoicmNATiDNS of Techniqiies. 

These are alt so highly individual and so specialized that they can be 
studied satisfactorily only with reference to spedhc example. 
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CONSIDERATION' OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
TECHNOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION. 


The question now rises: WTiat are the relative ages of the different 
classes of early Peruvian textiles? This is an intricate problem which 
cannot, probably, be solved by anyone in the present state of our knowl¬ 
edge. Nevertheless, I venture to examine it here as best I can. 

As has been indicated above, on page 13, we have at our disposal for 
study no actual specimens of cloth which can surely be dated as of the 
Early Chimu period. We do possess, however, incontrovertible evidence 
that the people of this culture had a highly developed art of the loom; 
for, to mention but one point, the modelled and painted decorations 
upon their pottery display before us a great array of richly dad per¬ 
sonages whose dothing is eloquent of the fact that the Early Chimu folk 
were masters of the art of weaving. This is satisfactory and instructive 
as far as it goes, but we are left in the dark concerning the kinds of cloth 
which were then manufactured. A careful study of the available data 
leads one to suspect that Early Chimu doth was chiefly of cotton basket 
weave with ornamentation in one color in either brocaded technique or 
in double doth technique. True, certain designs—particularly those seen 
in headdresses—^have elaborate curvilinear patterns which suggest paint¬ 
ing upon doth. But we must bear in mind the fact that an attempt to 
judge of a textile from a representation of it painted upon pottery is 
quite likely to lead us into error, both as to the nature of the cloth and 
as to the color and method of the decoration. 

More to the point is an able study, by Mr. Joyce of the British Mu¬ 
seum, of a unique vase-painting which shows what is beyond doubt an 
Early Chimu weave shop." In the painting mentioned we see a number 
of looms of the vertical type which are tied at their upper ends to the 
rustic supports of the weave shop’s roof and at their lower ends to the 
persons who manipulate them. Mr, Joyce is of the opinion that the kind 
of doth being manufactured on those looms was tapestry, his chief 
argument being the absence of heddles. Although formerly i accepted 
(in the place just dted by me) the opinion of Mr. Joyce, I have suW- 
quently had a few doubts on the subject. In the first place, the drawing 
is much more crude than is that of the best Early Chimu vase paintings, 
with the result that the exact nature of the looms shown is left somewhat 
obscure. In the second place, the weavers are copying from models both 
vase-designs and textiles already completed, and the designs involved 


*»S« Joya, tgii. This saw pointinj! b also dMolbtd in Bdcais. i^ji, pp. 4*5-466, 



are far from resembling those which we find on a rt ual specimens of 
Peruvian tapestry, these last being much more Intricate and, very often, 
more pictorial than the relatively simple geometric designs which the 
weavers on the vase are making. In the third and last place, the pictured 
weavers are not supplied with weave swords for beating up, and the 
weave sword is generally admitted to have been an Indispensable tool 
for the maker of Peruvian tapestry both in andent and in later times. 
This last point touches, however, upon the already mentioned crudeness 
of the painting and so loses some of the importance that it might other¬ 
wise have. 

We are left, therefore, in some doubt as to whether or not the Early 
Chimu folk did make tapestry. Let us hope that we shall sometime 
acquire evidence that will decide the question. In the meantime my study 
of three spedmens preserved in the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
convinced me that the direct ancestor of tapestry in Peru was embroidery 
upon network, that the decisive step in the evolution of the tapestry 
technique was the purposeful omission of the weft of the network, and 
that this step was taken early in the Tiahuanaco II period, at the time 
when the Early Naaca and Tiahuanaco folk were carrying on that 
fructifying interchange of ideas to which reference has already been 
made,” 

Plain webs, undecorated, (Qass H, A); plain webs, embroidered, 
(Class II, E); and plain webs, painted or perhaps printed, (Class U, G) 
are probably all very old teclmiques in Peru. As techniques they may 
well date from the Early Chimu and Early Nazca periods. Perhaps the 
first and the third of these sub-dasses were known in the archaic pieriod 
which, as shown above, preceded them, it being understood that 
Tiahuanaco I is here regarded as a part of the archaic cultural plane. 
Certainly we have incontrovertible evidence that plain webs, em¬ 
broidered, (Cla^ II, E) were characteristic fabrics in the Early Nazca 
period; and the same may be said of plain webs, brocaded, (Class II, F). 
All of these could easily have been made upon looms sudi as the Early 
Chimu looms shown on the above mentioned picture vase, it being under¬ 
stood, of course, that in the case of painted cloth the decoration was 
applied after the fabric was removed from the loom. Likewise, plain 
webs striped in the warp, striped in the weft, and check-patterns and 
ginghams (Class II, B, C, and D) could also have been made without 
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recourse to a true heddle, but probably with the aid of some simple 
device taking the place of a heddle. As no loom having such a feature is 
known of in association with times earlier than Tiahuanaco II (if, 
indeed, with that early a time), we may assume that these three sub¬ 
classes of fabrics are c^efly of the Late Chimu and Late Nazca period. 

Double cloths (Class III) may have been used in Early Chimu times 
and could have been made on looms without any sort of heddle. More¬ 
over, the designs being made in the Early Chimu painting of a weave 
shop closely resemble those of double cloths of the Late Chimu period. 
The Tiahuanaco 11 period does not, so far as I know, afford us examples 
of true double cloth technique. Finally, although common enough in the 
Late Chimu period, double cloth is rare or non-existent in the Incaic 
period, and it does not reappear until after the Spanish Conquest. 

Concerning Feather-Work (Class IV) and Chaquira (Class V) I shall 
not sp>eak here because the Museum piossesses—as yet—no specimens of 
either of them. 

Gauze and voile (Qass VI) were certainly used in Early Nazca times. 
Drs. O’Neale and Kroeber illustrate an Early Nazca gauze and the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, possesses at least one 
piece of fine cotton voile with typical Early Nazca embroidery (Gass 
VI, C) upon it.“ 

Network or reticulated meshes (Class VII) constitutes w’hat is 
undoubtedly the oldest technique of all those enumerated here. Dr. Max 
Uhle shows us two examples of network from the Arica and Tacna 
region which date from the first cultural period of that locality, f.e., from 
the primordial (archaic) period, a century or more 
The specimens shown by him are of the most simple description; they 
may well have been made with the fingers unaided or with a very simple 
crochet-hook. Nevertheless, they represent a technique from which were 
developed all subsequent variations from and elaborations of the net¬ 
work technique. 

So far as the age of the techniques of braided and knitted fabrics 
(Gass Vni, A) is concerned one can only say that they were certainly 
much used in Early Nazca times ** On the other hand, such decorative 
elements as tassels, ropes, and fringes (Class VIII, B) require somewhat 
lengthier treatment. Tassels and ropes, so far as I know, do not appear in 
connection with fabrics earlier than Tiahuanaco 11; but their respective 
techniques may well go back to the archaic period being then of a uUli- 
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tarian rather than of a decorative value. Fringes, which are of three chief 
types—braided or cord, loop (cut and uncut), and tab (tapestry)— 
require a monograph to themselves. One can only say here that the 
braided or cord type of fringe is the oldest and is often seen on Early 
Nazca fabrics; and that the other two types are characteristic, respec- 
tively, of Tiahuanaco II and of Late Chimu fabrics. 

These data are unavoidably incomplete and imperfect. They remind 
us that our knowledge of ancient Andean weaving is still in its infancy. 
Nevertheless, in order to make the relative ages of the principal tech¬ 
nological classes of fabrics as dear as circumstances permit, 1 offer the 
following Table of periods and techniques. 


Ffriods. 

Archaic (in' 
eluding Tia- 
huanaca 1) 

Early Chimu 
and 

Early Nazca 


TLahuanaco II 


Late Chimu 
and 

Late Nazca 


Tcchni^U4S. 

Network and reticulated meshes. (Vlt.) 

Plain webs, undecorated. (11, A.) 

Possibly the beginnings of ropes or cords and tassels. (VUl, B.) 
Tapestry, ordinary. (I, A.) (Very doubtful.) 

Plain webs, undecorated, embroidered, brocaded, and painted or 
printed. (El, A, E, F, and G.) 

I>ouble do^. ( 111 .) (Not certain.) 

Gauze and voile. (VI.) 

Network and reticubt^ meshes. (VTI.) 

Cord-type of fringes. (VIII, B.) 

Braided and knitted fabrics. (VUI, A.) 

Tapestry, almost wholly ordinary tapestry, (I, A.) 

Flain webs. (Perhaps of all dasses, but this point is not yet dear.) 
Double doth; gauze and voile; network and reticulated meshes; 
braided and knitted fabrics. (Classes ill, VI, VII, and VIII, A, 
may ait have been used in period but they are all far from 
typical.) 

Fringes (Class VIII, B) were either of the loop type (cut and 
uncut) or of the tab variety. 

Tapestry of ail kinds. (I, A, B, and C.) 

Plain webs of all kinds. (IT, A-G, induslve.) 

Double doth, (til.) 

Feather-work. (IV.) ) Not represented in the 

Chaquira. (V.) I Museum’s coUection. 

Gauze and voile of all kinds. (VI, A, B, and C.) 

Network or reticulated meshes. (VII, A and B.) 

All known miscellaneous, rare, and combined techniques. (Vm, 
A, B, C, and D.) 


Incaic 


The Incaic period in Andean weavjq^g b wholly unrepresented in 
the Museum’s collection. It nany be said, however, that in thb 
period most of the fabrics were either tapestries, plain webs, or 
gauaes and voiles. (I, II, and VL) ^ 


BRIEF NOTES ON RAW MATERIALS, SPINNING, WEAVING, AND 

DYEING. 


In pre-Spanish times the two chief materials for textiles were cotton— 
peculiar to the coast country—and wool—orginating in the highlands. 
During the middle and Ana] phases of the colonial period sdk, brought 
from China and the Philippines by legitimate commerce as well as by 
clandestine trade with smugglers, came into use in Peru and was effec¬ 
tively employed, as we shall see, in combination with the two older 
materials. 

Most of the cotton—perhaps nearly all of it—^used by the pre-Spanish 
weavers was Gossypium peruvianum, Cavanilles, known to modem 
commerce as Peruvian Full Rough or as Peruvian Moderate Rough.** 
Other sorts of cotton may have been used also, among them Gossypium 
religiosum, Linnaeus, a wild, perennial tree cotton which Jean Lerius, a 
Frenchman who was in Brazil in 1557 and 1558, found in general use in 
that country,*® and Gossypium vitijolium, Lamarck, which was—and is— 
abundant in the Department of Piura, northernmost Peru, and which 
may have been an ancestral form of other cottons, being itself a semi- 
wild variety,*® 

It is safe to say, however, that Gossypium peruomnum, Cav., provided 
a very high proportion of the cotton anciently used by Peruvian weavers. 
The plant grows to a height of fifteen feet or more and, nowadays, it is 
peculiar to the Department of Piura and to that of Ica. Although it can 
bear for as much as twenty years, modem planters usually cut it down 
at the end of the eighth year of bearing. Figs. 9 and 10 give an idea of 
the appearance of the plant. The chief characteristic of its fibres is a long 
staple, ran^g from about tw’o and one-half to about four and eight- 
tenths centimeters, coupled with the presence of innumerable hook-lifce 
microscopic projections along each filament, these projections giving to 
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this cotton that “rough” quality which so greatly enhances its value for 
spinning and weaving. 

The wool-bearing animals of ancient Peru were all members of the 
family of the Cameiidae; they are four in number: the guanaco or 
huanaco, which is the oldest form and which is of but slight importance 
as a wool-bearer; the llama, chiefly important—both in ancient and in 
modem times—as a burden-bearer, but important also as a source of 
coarse, strong wool; the alpaca, whose wool is finer and variously colored, 
ranging from white through bluish gray, tawny, orange, light brown, 
and dark brown to black; and the vicuna, whose wool, mostly of brown 
hues, is the finest of all. Of these four animals only the llama and the 
alpaca are truly domesticated."^ A picture of a herd of llamas appears in 
Fig. II. 

It is easy enough, with practice, to distinguish between cotton and 
wool in Peruvian textiles, particularly if one but use a good magnifying 
glass. The fibres of wool lie straight, tight, and smooth, even at the 
broken end of a thread; those of vicuna wool have a pronounced sheen 
as a rule, alpaca wool being less lustrous and llama wool coarse and 
without lustre. Cotton, on the other hand, has a fuzzy, rough-looking 
surface and no sort of lustre. 

Besides cotton and wool certain other fibres were sometimes used, 
fibres usually designated by the convenient generic term, *‘bast,” which 
includes the textile material derived from the cimehau (maguey) as well 
as that from various reeds and grasses of varying degrees of fineness or 
coarseness. These materials were, however, used but rarely in weaving. 
One runs across occasional references to other substances used for textile 
purposes, such as human hair (used in conjunction with alpaca or vicuna 
wool for the purpose of making highly lustrous blue-black weft stripes 
in fine tapestry and used also in the making of footgear), the subtle, 
pale gra3fish yellow hair of the viscacha, a large rodent (used in fine webs 
because of its delicacy of color and of texture), and the hair of the 
chinchilla and even of the bat.” All of these materials, however, are so 
rare—actual specimens of some of them not existing in museum collec¬ 
tions —that they do not seriously contradict the general statement that 
cotton and wool were the chief textile materials in ancient Peru. 

The Spaniards, when making themselves masters of Peru, introduced 
there various European animals and plants, including the sheep and the 
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flax plant. It is not dear to what extentj if any, the wool of sheep replaced 
that of llamas, alpacas, and vicunas. A study of the colonial and modem 
fabrics in the Museum's collection seems to indicate that sheep wool did 
not invade the field of fine and artistic weaving at all. On the other 
hand, Father Cobo tells us that, because of its extraordinary cheapness, 
sheep wool was much worked in the obrajeSf weave shops, of colonial 
Peru and that it was used for a wide range of fabrics which were 
consumed by all classes of people. Flax, although planted in some regions, 
seems to have been used for flaxseed oil rather than for the making of 
linen thread and linen doth 

The methods of spinning and weaving anciently employed in Peru 
were very simple. A rod surmounted by a crescent-shaped or a V-shaped 
finial was held under the left arm of the spinner and into the upper end 
was fixed the wool or cotton to be spun. In conjunction with this simple 
distaff a spindle was used, consisting of a slender shaft of wood provided 
with a whorl — usually of stone or of jwttery, but sometimes of wood — 
and to the spindle thus weighted a steady whirl was imparted by deft 
movements of the fingers. Into the process of spinning a good deal of 
moistening of the fingers in the mouth entered, giving to the thread thus 
wetted with the rather glutinous saliva of the Indian, a peculiar tightness 
and permanence of twist. Spinning continues to be performed by the 
Peruvian highlanders with much the same methods that were used in 
pre-Spanish days. To-day, just as long ago, the Indian woman spins 
almost continuously during her eighteen-hour day, save that in certain 
sections of the country the ancient distaff is no longer used, the hank of 
wool or cotton being made into a loose ring which is passed over the left 
wrist, as shown in Figures 12 and 13. When the spinner—either a woman 
or a man may spin—wishes to sk down, the lower end of the spindle is 
either placed in a small bowl which serves to keep it turning smoothly, 
or else, as in Figure 14, it is placed upon a small indented stone and then 
held between the feet with which the spinner twirls it. These details of 
modem spinning among the Peruvian Indians are mentioned here 
because there Is every reason to suppose that they were all practised in 
ancient times as well as in modem, 

The looms were as simple as the spinning-implements, being, for the 
most part, of the vertical type. Only the hands were used in working 
thein, the feet playing no part at all. Tapestry looms were the simplest, 
having no sort of heddle, the sheds being formed either by the fingers or 
by the weave sword which was used to beat up the weft after insertion. 

*» Cube, Bk, X. Cb. vf and Ci. mmi. 
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The bobbins were, in most cases, merely spindles that had been well filled 
with thread; but some ancient work-baskets which 1 have studied con¬ 
tained true bobbins also. They were rods about eight inches long and 
somewhat blunt at one end. The pointed end was passed through the 
shed made for (t and the weft was paid off from the blunt end as the 
operation was carried out. The warps were maintained at the proper 
tension either by lateral bars fixed between the upper and the lower 
loom-bar or else by having the lower loom-bar strapped to the waist of 
the weaver who could increase the tension merely by leaning back a 
little. Looms intended for the manufacture of basket-weave doth or of 
brocade did have a rudimenUry heddle consisting of a rod to which a 
series of dependent loops was affixed by means of which alternating 
warps could be pulled upwards in order to form a shed. A heavier bar 
was always present in the warp above the heddle in order to cause the 
alternate warps to drop again after having been lifted. These arrange¬ 
ments are clearly shown in Figure 15, which shows a modem loom exactly 
like the ancient ones mentioned. It is, indeed, quite unlikely that the 
advent of the Spaniards altered the ancient methods of manufacture in 
any impjorlant respect. They did, however, introduce the element of a 
thick roller with ratchet and pinion upon which either the warp threads 
or the fell of cloth were tightly wound. Sometimes there were two such 
rollers, at top and bottom of the loom; for, although the actu^ plane 
of the work-surface was nearly horizontal, the loom remained in tech¬ 
nique vertical. 

Characteristically the pre-Spanish weavers took great advantage of 
the natural hues of both cotton and wool. The former occurs in several 
natural shades; white, brown, and blue or grayish blue, the last two 
being due to the action of a pest which attacks the cotton boll. The 
natural hues of wool include: white, light brown, medium brown, dark 
brown, tawny, orange, bluish gray, and black. To these natural colors 
were added others, mostly derived from vegetable substances and 
rendered peimanent by the use of mineral mordants. Animal substances, 
notably cochineal which provided many of the red dyes, were also used. 


THE METHOD TO BE USED 
COLLECTIOX OF 


IN DESCRIBING THE MUSEUM’S 
PERimAN TEXTILES. 


In the ensuing descriptions of specimens in the Museum’s collection 
of Peruvian textiles two series of factors will be borne in mind, namely. 
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the sequence of cultural periods and the classification of types of fabrics. 
EacJi sort of fabric will be taken up in turn, and the divers representa¬ 
tives of it will be arranged in as nearly accurate chronological order as 
possible. This treatment will be confined, however, to the pre-Spanish 
speamens; as regards the specimens of the Hapsburg period, Bourbon 
period, and modem period the treatment will be chiefly from the tech¬ 
nological angle. 

It will be found that various dates have been ascribed to the speci¬ 
mens. These are intended to be in accordance with the chronological 
materia] provided above. One point, however, may lead to the reader's 
confusion unless it is set straight now. It is this: The Late Chimu and the 
late Nazca cultures lasted from the time when Tiahuanaco influence 
ceased to dominate the art of the coastal folk until the rime when the 
Incas of Cuzco conquered the shore-country—in other words, from about 
A.D. 900 to about 1400. In the first two of these five centuries, approxi¬ 
mately, the lingering influence of the Tiahuanaco II aesthetic tradition 
was still strong, albeit decreasingjy so; in the last three centuries it 
gradually became scarcely perceptible. Therefore, if a fabric is found to 
be of Late Chimu or Late Nazca period, but with manifest influence 
from the art of Tiahuanaco II period, it is here dated A.D. 900-1100; 
if it is Late Chimu or Late Nazca, but not conspicuously influenced by 
Tiahuanaco II art, it is dated A.D. 1100-1400; if, finally, a fabric of 
Late Chimu or Late Nazca type is found which is not dearly a represent¬ 
ative of either one of these two divisions of the Late Chimu and Late 
Nazca period, it is merely dated A.D. 900-1400, This arrangement, it 
is hoped, will provide for the noticeable stylistic variations within the 

limits of the Late Chimu and Late Nazca periods, these two cultures_ 

like the Early Chimu and the Early Nazca cultures before them—being 
dosely related both in general character and in point of artistic slyle. 


PART TWO 


DESCRIPTIONS OF DIVERS O-.^SSES OF TEXTILE SPECIMENS. 
Specimens of Tapestry. 

Ordinary Tapestries, Class I, A. 

Specimen No. i. Figure i 6 . (Acquisition No. 24.^00^3, aod b). 

Fragments of tapestry combined to form a poucb. 

Size, .iS X .173. 

Cotton warpt wooQen weft* 

Tbe weave in tMs specimen Ls coarse and heavily ribbed in appearance because of 
the fact that the cotton warp threads are tripled throughout the fabric in such a way 
that a triangle of grouped warps is formed with two threads on top and one below^ In 
this grouping of warps, which occurs m other specimens of tap^tiy also^ we find per* 
haps an evidence of the ancestry of the tapestry technique in Peru. As I have pointed 
out elsewhere/^ embroidery on a cotton base fabric whose warps were doubled was the 
immediate forerunner of the tapestry technique. The step which led to tbe tnaking of 
title tapestry was the purposeful omission of the weft threads of the base fabric, 
with the result that only the doubled waip threads remained; they, in turn, became 
the warp threads upon which the tapestry weft, substltutbg the old base fabric weft- 
were woven. In this specimen there is a great dial of eccentric wefting, also, executed 
in the manner shown in Figure 7 on page 31. 

The design of this specimen is distinguished by very careful and consistent liTtinlng 
m blacky carried out partly in eccentric wefting and partly In what Drs. ONeale and 
Kroeber aptly term ^Tigure 8 weave," which consists of paired warps {or of pair^ 
groups of warps) around which tbe weft is woven in the form of a figure 8.** This 
technical method was frequently employed fo-r vertical limning, as in the present 
instance. Some vertical lines of Umning have, however^ but one pair of warps in 
them, that pair being wound spirally witb weft. Resulting from these peculiarities of 
weaving is a waviness lu the warp$ and in the weft, coupled with the accidental 
occurrence of slits or jours which add nothing to the clarity of the design and which 
were, origiuallyi sewn up rather clumsily after the fabric was t^en from the Icem. 

Nevertheless, the specimen is sightly enough because of its rich coloring. The 
colors are: reddish violet, as a ground, dark yellow, greenish bluCt brownish violet, 
and black. The design is in the purest Tiahuanaco II style, the chief figure in it 
bearing an obviously dose resemblance to the chief figure on the Monolithic Gateway 
at Tiahuanaco which is here shown, for purposes of compariwn, in Figure 17. Like¬ 
wise, the minor motives in the design of this specimen, particularly those along the 
top and along the left-hand side, are typical of Tiahuanaco II art at its peak. 

Tberefore, thb specimen may be dated as of the earlier half of the Tiahuanaco IT 
period, approximately between A.D. 600 and 750, 


*1 i95ob> pp. Jj-a 6 . Ttie melrk b ii 4 «i in mwuiTiTicnU. 
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Specimen No. 2. Ficuse iS. (AcquMticfi No, 21^566). 

A fragment of tapestry. 

Size, .53 I -21. 

Cottoo warp, woollen and cotton weft. 

In this fabric the wrave ^ rather fine^ varying between about 29 and about 3:6 
weft threads per cm^ There are no jours and there is no Iniuiing, save of a purely 
aocidential sort^ but there is considerable eccentrit wefting. 

Upon a ground of very pale brown are wrought a number of highly crniventicoialized 
motives—puma-heads and human hands and sundry geometric motives predominat- 
isg—^in which the colors are rich and various^ being: crimson, dark purple, lavender, 
three shades of brown, light green, black, and white fthis last of colton)^^* 

The style of the various motives is pure Tiahtianaco II, yet they quite fail to 
combine themselves into a coherent composition. A situation similar to this Is found 
in Several specimens in Tlic Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 1 have discussed 
elsewhere.^ 

On the whole^ therefore, this fabric may be safely dated as of the latter part of the 
Tiahuanaco II period, say between A,D. 750 and 900. 

Specimen No. 3. Ficuee 19. (Aquisitlon No* 10^5). 

A fragment of tapestry* 

Size, .295 X .245. 

Cotton warp, woollen weft. 

The weave here makes a somewhat coarse effect because of the relative thickness 
of the warp threads and because of the great fluctuation in the weave count, whicb 
ranges from about i 3 to about 40 picks per cm. If the design be placed ri^t side up, 
the warps run horizontally. There is a considerable amount of hmning, with use both 
of spirally wound warps and of eccentric wefting. Most of the resultant jours have 
been dosed up by stitching, perhaps for the purpose of strengthening the fabric. At 
any rate, they do not play a part in the foirntng of the design. 

The ground color is deep red, and on it are worked highly conventionalized pumas 
and men, their colors being; grayish brown^ bluish green, deep red, grayish yellow, 
creamy whitej and brownish black. The larger motives in the design—the pumas and 
the men—display strong influence from Tiahuanaco II art. The smaller animals 
(dogs or rabbits) near the right-hand side of the panel and the hsh motives along 
the left-hand side resemble analogous motives in Late Chimu art. The minor con¬ 
ventional motives—especially the crosses and the rectangular areas—are similar to 
those in Late Nazea pottery designs. 

Ait(^ether, therefore, this specimen seems to represent the period immediately 
foDowing upon the decay of Tiahuanaco II influence on the coast. It may be dated 
as of the opening part of the Late Nazea period, between about A.D. 900 and about 
iroo. 


rtadcT k mrormed thtl hereaflcr I -ball write ''(cotlon)" liir^ly af[tr cacU weft color 
that n ninde of thb nuteriil, jt belpi!; under^ooU timt ill olfaer weft rolots of wool 
^ Means, 1950!), pp. and Flp. 14-16. 



Specimn No. 4, Fkuse 20, (Acquisition No. 78^75)- 

A fragment of a tapestry gannent, probably a sleeve. 

Size, .337 * - 38 - 

Cottoo warp, woollen weft. 

In this specimen the weave is even and strong. The ground color is a deep puiplisb 
brown shadiog to a lighter tone of the same color, and the other colors are: seve™ 
shades of grayish yellow, several shades of pale blue, medium green, cream., ^d hlach. 
The weave count varies considerably, ranging from about aS to about 53 pictsj^r crn. 
There is no true lipiaing. Such jours as occur are of an accidental character. There is 
some eccentric wefting, but most of the oblique lines in the design are the reult of a 
carefully calculated placing of the weft colors. 

The design consists of human figures, large ones with small human attendants, all 
of them considerably conventionaliied. There are also panels of step^ded fr^. 
As a whole, the pattern displays very strong influence from Tiabuanaco II 
the wide, daring headdresses of the large men are definitely typicd of ^le 
art. Therefore this specimen may be dated as of the opening part of the Late Chiinu 
period, between A.D. 900 and 1100* 


SPEctMEN No. 5. Figusje 213 and b, (Acquisition No. 

A strip of tapestry. 

Size, , 7 S X .10. 

Cotton warp, wooUen weft. 

The weft count of this specimen is bigb, from about 3S about 40 pichs per 
but the compiarative coarseness of the warp threads gives a distinct ribbed effect winch 
is not, however, imsi^tly. There is neither true limning nor a system of jours, but 
there is a good deal of eccentric wefting. 

There are seven panels of decoration, each one in a brownish black frame, the 
colors are: alternating grounds of deep red and light brown (four of the_ first, three 
of the second), upon which figures arc wrought in dark brown, medium brown, 
brownish black, dark green, and cream color. The design ermtaios pans of 

highly conventionalized anthropomorphic individuals, each pair of which is acram- 
panied by a conventionalized fish, a ceremonial staff, and sundry mdeterroiMte 
objects. There ts a strong feding for symmetry, balance, and color rhythm throughout 

^ T^^ign displays strong influence from Tiahuanaco 11 art, but tbe fl^ng head¬ 
dresses and the fishes indicate unmistakably that it is Late Chvmu.^erefore it may 
be dated as of tbe opening of the Late Chimu period, between A.D. 900 and lioo. 

SPEcniEN No. 6. Ficirai 32. (Acquisition No. 78.80). 

A tapestry border with fringe. 

Size of tapestry part, .365 * 18; fringe .14$ 

Cotton waip, wool and cotton weft. 

The weave count of this specimen varies from about 23 to about 39 picks per cm. 
Limning and a system of jours are found, both of them elaborate and both carefully 
aecuted. Tbe limning is largely carried out in eccentric wefting skilfully worked, 
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The groimd coIot is yeUow, with stripes in three shades of yellowish brown. Near 
the top the hottom are handsome step^sided frets interlocking in rows, their 
colors teing: red pde gray, and while (cotton), with browtiish-black liinnine. The 
di^ona] stnpes of interlocking fish-head motives are in ydlow of two shades, red 
pal* lavender, and white (cotton), with brownish-black limning. 

The sewn-on fringe has an upper edge of coarse weaving in which both waip 
threads and weft threads appear, the latter being generally grouped in pairs. Below 
woven ^ging these weft threads form the fringe proper, hanging in long loops 
of tw(>-ply thread. ^ r 

Although the diagonal stripes on the central band of the pattern mark this specimen 
^ undoubtedly Late Chimu, a strong inRuence from Tiahuanaco 11 art is visible In 
the step-sjded frets, which are very like the step-sided frets seen in Specimen No, i 
of the present series. TTierefore, this fabric may be dated as of the opening part of the 
Late Chimu period^ between A.D* 900 and iioo. 


Specmzn No. 7 . FrofjRE 23. (Acquisitjoii No. 10.263). 

Piart of a tapestry border with fringe. 

.66 X .18. 

Cotton warp^ wool and cotton weft. 


This border has paired warps which proceed from a basket weave cotton cloth (of 
which only a small part now remains) dark brown in color. The border itself is of 
tmusu^ n^ess and variety, both as to design and as to technique. Limning with 
constderable ii» of eccentric wefting and of jours, both single and double, occura The 
weft count varies from about 20 to about 30 picks per cm 
The general ground color is a fine light yellow shade*. On its upper part, which 
consists of a senw of stepped areas, there are highly convendonali^ motives 
doubd^ reprinting birds in flight. Below, between two narrow stripes which are 
embelli^rf vnth scroll motives wrought In brocade upon the tapestry,« comes a 

Md“bite (rottS’T' crimson, brown, black. 

The fringe, light ydlow in color, is an escellent atample of the tab variety of 
fringe. warp threads are continuations of the warp threads of the main tapntrv 
tab IS a small bit of monochrome tapestry according to the definition of 
tapestiy given above, on page 29. The tabs are separated from one another by 
jours which are not closed at their lower extremities. 

Bcca^ theje is distinct influence from Tiahuanaco II art in the rendering of the 
^es, tmls, and feet of larger birds, while, at the same time, the genera] aspect of 
tte pattarn shows it to be Late Chimu, this specimen may be said to be of the earlier 
phase of the latter period, between A.D. goo and rioo. 

SPEcnizN No. 8. Ficui* 34, (Acquisition No. ?8.7a). 

Part of a tapestry bag or poudi. 

Size, J25 X ^5. 

_Cotton warpj wool and cottozi weft. 


Thi! speriwro a one of eumhU, dUliroU of «act p _ 

to fomt mdtts tlmt, because of the pnseqn of the two btroded ^ 

L B. «tl^r than in I. a" But I 

bncsded portion of the tapestry is here veij- sniaJt in [Otiip«in3oa with the whalj^ 
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The weave of this fabric is even and fairly fine, with a weft count ranging from 
about 26 to about 33 picks per cm- There b a good deal of eccentric welling, but no 
true limiung, and also a skilful use of jours. , . - .j 1. 

The design on this ^;>ecimen is such that it gives a marked mdividuality to the 
piece. The pattern consists of a number of stripes, in black and in three sh^es ol 
blown, some of them in plain color, others decorated dther with animal Drives w 
with handsome fret motives. The colors, in addition to those named are: red, pmk, 
yellow, deep cream (cotton), and violet, „ . , 

The frets, and the eyes and beaks and tails of the birds, as well as the general 
outline of the crustacean figures, are elociuent of influence from TLahuanaco^ II art. 
But, as a whole, both in coloring and in general arrangement, the pattern is quite 
clearly Late Chimu. It is safe, therefore, to date this ^imen as of the opening part 
of the Late Chimu period, between A.D. 900 and i loo- 

Spectuen No. 9. Ficuke 25- (Acquisition No, 10.266). 

Part of a hanging or of a garment of tapestjy, 

Siae, .715 X ^1, 

Cotton warp, woo] and cotton weft, 

A peculiarity of this specimen is the excessive use of long jours, many of them 
double and separated by two warps which, in many cases, are each bound spirally in 
a distinct color. This results very often in a most unusual tw^olor limning. The 
weft count in this specimen varies from about 16 to about 28 picks per cm. 

The ground color is rich yellow, and worked upon it are many highly conven- 
tionalLzed birds in deep pink, dark blue, medium blue, oiive drab, dark green, dark 
purple, and white. The bird figures are evenly distributed over the surface of tl» 
fabric, their faces turned in alternate directions, row after row. Across the bottom is 
a panel of deep pink bearing conventionalized animals (monkeys) in the colors already 
named. The handsome yellow tab fringe is an integral part of the fabric proper- ^ 

Th«e are some traces of Tiahuaoaco II infiuence in the rendering of the variora 
mcJtivcs, in the rigidity of the design^ and in the somewhat sombre^ but veiy nchT 
colocation. Yet the pattern is unquestionably late Giimu. Therefore the specimen 
may be dated as between A.D, 900 and IIOP- 

Specimem No- 10. Ficube 26- (Acquisition No. 30.254). 

A short sleeve of tapestry. 

Size, .19 X .16- 

Cotton warp, wool and cotton weft. 

Because of the coarseness of the warp threads the surface of this fabric presents 
a heavily ribbed appearance. The weft count varies from about 24 to about 32 picks 
per cm. Although there is a amount of eccentric wetting in the limning of the 
eyes of the animal figures, the color areas are more often emphasized by means of 
Jours of varying length, albeit the use of them is not consistent throughout the fabric. 
There is a very short sewn-on fringe of the cut loop sort. 

The design consists of plain stripes, interlocking fret motives, and conv^tionalized 
zodmorpbsc figures, the colors being: yellow (ground), pink, yellowish light brown, 
and white (cotton) . 

The style is Late Chimu, of between A.D- ®ttd 1400. 
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SPECIMEN No* II, FiCUSE 27, (ACQUidillQD No. 10.264). 

A fragment of a tapestry banging or of a garment. 

Siic, 405 X ,30. 

Cotton warp, woo] and cotton weft. 

In this specimen the greater part of the design consists of step-:sided dg-zag stripes 
of two colors each of wbldi runs from the top nearly to the bottom of tie fabric, 
'^e stripes are euibelllsied with curious T-shaped motives which interlock in a most 
^htly manner with fret motives. The deamess of this mtricate geometrical pattern 
is enhanced by an elaborate system of jours, of which, however, some of the longest 
have been sewn up. The colors are: dark reddish-brown, white (cotton), oUve drab, 
reddbh purple or magenUp brownish black, yellow, and deep pink, 

Tht panel across the bottom of the fabric has interlocking curvilinear fret borders 
edged mth ejxentric wefting. Between the borders is a panel upon which is a seris of 
conventionalLred human figures limned with ecceotric wefting supplemented by jouis, 
some ^gle and some double. 

The yellow fringe is of the cut loop variety; but its constmction is unusual, for the 
threads which form it are all worked into the outermost rows of the tapestry wefting 
and are held firmly in place by a ^^ial weft which uses the threads of the fringe as 
warp. This fringe is, thereforOp of a rare technique, for it is oeither an integraJ 
part of the fabric nor yet a sewn-on fringe. 

The specimen is Late Chimu in style, of the period between A.D. 900 and 1400^ 

SPECiitfEN No. 12. Figum 28, (Acquisition No. 24.276). 

Part of a scarf or girdle with a tapestry borderp 

Width at widest place, 

Cotton and wool. 

In the cotton part of this fabric both the warp and the weft are multiple, being 
doubled, tripled, or even quadrupled In some places, while single in others. In the 
tapestry area the cotton warp threads are paired or tripled, thus giving a heavily 
ribbed effect. The weft count b imusually low, ranging from about n to about iS 
picks per an. 

The tapesl^ design consuls of iwo main areas of decoration. The upper one is 
made up of diagonal tooth aided stripes limned with eccentric wefting, the colors here 
being: brownish black, pink, yeUow, and grayish lavender. The same hues re* 

appear in ie lower area of decoration, which consists of four tabs (sewn together) 
each of which bears a highly conventionalized bird bead motive. The fringe b of the 
same type as that in Specimen No, it, save that the workmanship here is much 
coarser. 

This fabric is of the Lite Chimu period, between A.D. 900 and 1400. 

SraciKZN No. 13. Fictni£ 29. (Acquisitioti No. yfl^Si). 

Pan of a tapestry border. 

Sire, 45 X .16; fringe, .165 deep. 

Cotton warp, wool and cotton weft. 

The weave of this specimen is distinguished by a skitful use of limning and of jouis 
as well as by a singularly felicitous use of eccentric wefting. Although the weft count 
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varies from about 21 to about 36 picks per cm., the Eeneml appearance of the i^eoe 
is fine and even. 

Id coloration this border is notably rich; the ground color is a splendid golden 
yellow; in addition to various stripes of plain color, pink and two shades of yellow, 
there are richly decorated bands bearing bird and dwr motives. At top and bottom 
there are birds woven in deep pink, pale pink, pale violet, dark brown, light bro^ 
(cotton), brownish black, and white (cotton). The diagonal stripes which combine 
to form the central band of decoration are edged by a system of jours arranged step¬ 
wise. On these diag o nal stripes there art, alternately, pairs of antlered deer and groups 
of three bird figures, the colors here being; medium brown, light brown, brownish 
black, deep pink, and while (cotton). A p^liaiity of this specimen is that limning 
occurs in several shades, brownish black being the commonest. 

The fringe in this specimen has a loosdy woven selvage which is attached to the 
tapestry by its weft threads. The fringe is of the loop type, some of the loops, how¬ 
ever, bdng cut or broken. 

We have here a specimen of Late Chimu textile art at its veiy best, with almost no 
trace of influence from Tiabuanaco II art. Therefore this specimen may be dated as 
between A.D. iioo and 1400. 

Specimen No. 14. Ficube 30. (Acquisition No, yS-T^)- 

Part of a tapestry border. 

Size, 45 X .15. 

Cotton warp, wool and cotton weft. 

The weave of this fabric is fine but very uneven, ranging from 16 to about 36 picks 
per cm., the divergency being largely due to the presence in the weft of both wool and 
cotton. It is a weave distinguished by an uncommonly subtle system of jours which 
not only serve to emphasize color and texture contrasts In a manner to be noted 
presently, but also form an intricate secondary pattern in and of them^lvcs. The sewn- 
On border has an unusual edging consisting of st^i-^ded figures contrived by a system, 
of cutting away their warp threads so as to give an open-work eflKt eochanced by the 
aarrow line of fine tapestry weave along their outer margins, joining them to one 

another. , . . . 1 

The ground color of the design is medium brown, but it is wrought m both wool 
and cotton, the two contrasting textures combining to make a subtle interlocking fret 
motive which is materially emphasised by the system of jours already mentioned. 
Upon this ground are worked step-sided, lozenge-shaped panels, alternately crinaon 
and yellow, each of which carries a charming design of a highly cooventionalized 
running dog in pursuit of a bird. Both the lozenges themselves and the carefully 
limned figures within them are systematically edged with jours, some single, wire 
double. The dogs and birds are colored in crimson, two shades of pink, and black. 
In spite of their extreme conventionalization the dogs and the birds in the design 
possess an extraordinary degree of vitality. 

This fabric is typical of the latter phase of Late Chimu art, between A,D. iroo 

and 1400, 

Specimen No. 15. Ficube 31. (.Acquisition No, 30.257). 

A tapestry border for a breech clout. 

Width, from .25 to .37. 

Cotton warp, wool and cotton weft. 
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There is no tnie ecceotfic wefllng m this fabric dthough the Euaiiy oblique linK 
in the design would seem to call for Jt. There has hcciij however^ an effort to get rid 
of some of the innuznerable jours by sewing them up. The weft count varies from about 
27 to about 40 picks per cm. 

The design consists of conventionli^ed fisbes and birds Ln two shades of brown, in 
crimsonp and white (cotton), the fishes being on a medium brown ground whose 
shade varies considerably* and the birds on a light brown ground. 

This ^lecimen clearly represents the latter part of the lite Chimu period, between 
A.D» [xoo and 1400. 

Specimen No. 16. Ficuee 32. (Acquisition No. 10.262). 

Part of a tapestry border with fringe. 

Siiftp 45 ^ .14^ 

Cotton warp, wool and cotton weft. 

The weave of this tapestry [5 fine and even in appearance* in spite of the fact that 
the weave count varies from about 26 to about 52 picks per cm. There is very clever 
limning in a large part of the design, carried out with skilful use both of eccentric 
wefting and of jours. Many of the Utter arc double, their parts being separated either 
by pairs of warps bound together with figure 8 weave^ or eUe by single warps bound 
spii^y* 

The pattern h very handsome. Near top and bottom are rows of interlocking frets 
with an elaborate sptem of jours but without liimiing. The rest of the pattern con¬ 
sists of stripes of various widthSp the broad central one bcaTing six highly conv^tiesn- 
alized bird figures. The coloring is rich: yellow (ground of the central stripe)* crimson, 
olive drab* pink* brownish black* and white (cotton). Beyond question this is one of 
the sightliest fabrics in the collection, both as a piece of color arrangement and as a 
linear design. 

The fine sewn-on fringe is of the loop type. It is crimson. 

The specimen represents the later phase of the Late Chimu period* between about 
A.D. 1100 and about 1400. 

Speciuen No. 17. FicuK 33. (Acquisition No. 16.40). 

A small fragment of tapestry, 

Si^e* .J4 * IS- 

Cotton and wool. Said to have come from Xazea^ 

A noteworthy feature of this specimen is that both the plain cotton part of the 
fabric and the decorative wool on cotton part are in the tapestry technique. Cotton 
tapestry* whether pre-Spanish or Spanish in period, is of the greatest rarity. 

In both parts the weave is very fine* being about 32 to about 38 picks per cm. in 
the cotton part, and from about 37 to about 46 picks per cm. in the wool on cotton 
part. 

In the decorative panel of woollen weft on cotton warp the ground color is deep 
reddish brown, and it bears a rich pattern made up of geometrical motives and zig¬ 
zags in which appear dark greenp dark olivep dark 5nlloWp and reddish brown. This 
pattern wrought In colors is supplemented by a secondary pattern carried out fay an 
elaborate system of jours. 


This design is representative of the Late Nazca style of decoration, of the period 
between A.D. 900 and 1400. 

Sfbciuen No. 18. Figuke 34. (Acquisition No. 24J85), 

A tapestry bag or pouch. 

Siae, .27 X .15. 

(!otton warp, woollen weft. 

side of this handsome bag has a ground color of lustrous cr[m»n. The design 
is arranged in three panels, sewn together, the two at the end being in a weave that 
appears to be loosely beaten-up tapestry having step-sided chevrons formed by a 
system of squares in black, blue, yellow, dark green, and creauL The central panel 
is of well beaten-up Upestry with a welt count ranging from 26 to 30 picks per cm. 
The pattern here is of highly con\'Bntioiial«ed human heads connected Vfith one 
another by zig-zag lines. In this panel the colors are: deep pink, medium brown, blue, 
and cream, with a little spot of dark green. There is a system of short jours. 

The tassels are of dark brown and crimson and have neatly braided cords. The 
carrying straps, now much worn, were probably of tapestry. The bag is embroidered 
all round. 

Late Chimu period, between .\.D. 900 and 1400. 


Brocaded TapestrieSf Class I, B. 

Spbcdien No. 19. Ficuie 35. (Acquisition No. 39.252). 

A sleeveless tunic of brocaded tapestry. 

Length, 1.18. 

Cottcu warp, woollen weft. 

In this fabric the warps run horizontally if the tunic is held in a nature 
position, as worn. The weft count is high, ranging from about 26 to about 38 picks 
per cm. 

The ground color of this tunic is yellow. Evenly distributed over its surface are 
many itmall rectangles of brocade having bird motives worked in crimson, white, 
dark green, and yellow. Each of the brocaded areas bas, to right and left of it, sm^l 
pBtrhes of tapestry in crimson or in dark green. To the left hand side of the fabric 
there is a narrow stripe of dark green tapestry upon which, also, are rectangles of the 
sort described. Near the right hand side are other and narrower stripes colored blai^ 
3iid green. In its general aspect this tunic, although now much worn and stained, is 
of yncomnwn 

The design is of the later irfiase of the Late Chimu period, between about A.D. hop 
and about 1400. 

Specimen No. 20. Fiuube 36. (Acquisition No. 78.95). 

A fragment of a brocaded tapestry border. 

Size, .39 X .06. ‘ ^ 

CJotton warp, wooUen weft. O ’ 

In this specimen the design is made up of fine t^Kstry stripes in red and three 
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shades of yellowish brown, with a brocaded central stripe. The brocade design b 
arranged in panels about .03 square^ each of ^adiich contains a highly conveptionaJized 
bund motive wrought ui yellow^ red^ pinhish lavender;, yellowish brown, and blacky the 
last being used for linwing the bird motives. 

The fringe b of yellow and consists of short loops depending from a relatively wide 
and rather coarse edging of unbeaten-up tapestry in which the weft threads are 
paired^ their lower ends being the loops referr^ t 04 The fringe is sewn to the fabric 
proper. 

Thb specimen repr^ents the later phase of the Late Chimu period, between about 
1100 and about 1400. 

Specimen No. 21. Figuee 37. (Acquisition No. 30.241). 

A sleeveless tunic with a border of brocaded tapestry. 

Size, 489 * +70^ 

Cotton, and cotton and wool. 

Tbe body of this tunic is of well woven, rather beav>'^ cotton doth of a natural, 
tmdyedt medium brown color. 

The brocaded tapestry border, about jo 6 wide, has a woollen weft on a cotton warp. 
It has narrow stripes of ordinary tapestry, but the most important decorative element 
b a wider stripe of brocaded tapestry. Upon this stripe there are numerous diagonal 
bands of decoration m which very conventionalized bird motives and geometrical 
figures are wrought in brocade technique upon the tapestry. The colors here are: 
pale yellow, vivid yellow, crimson, m^iim brown, dark brown, dark violet^ and 
white (cotton). 

The design b typical of the latter part of the Late Chimu period, between about 
A.D, 1100 and about 1400. 

Specimen No. 22+ Figuee 38. (Acquisition No, 7S.69), 

Part of a brocaded tapestiy tunic for a child. 

Width, .383. 

Cotton warp, woollen weft. 

In this tunic the cotton warp is rather fine, with tbe result that the surface of the 
fabric has an appearance of great delicacy and degance. Most of the surface Is of 
painstakingly made ordinary tapestry whose weft count ranges from about 21 to 
about 35 picks per cm. The colors are: brownish red, medium brown, yeUowisb brown, 
and bla^, arranged chiefly in striking vertical stripes. 

Peculiar richness is given to this infantile tunic by certain stripes adorned with 
chevron shaped areas of brocading upon tapestry, In which areas a design of highly 
conventionalized fish, bird, and fret motives is carefully wrought in the colors already 
named, with very careful and consistent limning in black. At the left hand side of 
the fabric there is a vertical area in which, for some reason that is not clear, tbe 
warps are doubled, giving a coarsely ribbed effect to the tapestry in that part. Another 
curious feature of this tunic is the use of jours that form an independent secondary 
pattern. Some of the |ours have been sewn up in a seemingly arbitrary fashion^ 

This tunic represents the latter pan of the Late Chimu period, between about 
A.D. Tioo and about 1400. 
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An Embroidered Tapestry^ Class I, C- 


Sfbcimzn No. *3. Ficuzz 39. (Acquisition No. 78.70). 


A panel of embroidered tapestry. 
Width, about ,50. 

Cotton warp, wool and cotton weft. 


This is the only specimen in the collection of embroidered tapestry. Nor is Utis one 
solely that^ for it might equally well be classed as an ordinary tapestry with inci- 
dental decoration in brocade. Still, as the embroidery upon this fabric is its meat 
noteworthy feature, I classify it as an embroidered tapestry. 

The yellow ground of the f^ric is rather finely woven, with a weft count ranging 
from about IQ to about 32 weft threads per cm. Upon it is a bold X*shaped pattern 
made up of a system of stripes in crimson, greenish yellow, and yellow, to^tber wim 
a broader, c«itral stripe in crimson which bears rows of bird figures wrought m pins, 
greenish yellow, yeUow, and blacli. At the borders of thb central st^pe Acre a a 
ffirstem of jours which cany out the X-sbaped pattern and greatly enhance its 

* Two of the triangular areas between the arms of the X ate embellished by highly 
conventionalized deer embroidered on the tapestry and dispersed in orderly arran^ 
meat over its surface, their colors being: greenish yellow, yellow, aims™, and white 

^ This design represents the latter part of the Late Cbmu penod, between about 
A.D. 1100 and atout 140D. 


Id Class II, Plain webs, or ordinary basket weaves, we find an immense 
diversity of fabrics whose sole fundamental similarity is that they are 
ordinary cloths of simplex or, sometimes, of complex, basket weave, 
chiefly in cotton, with adornment widely various in kind and in quality 
applied to them during weaving or, much more often, after it. 

It is Detther possible nor necessary to illustrate bere specific examples 
of II, A, B, and C. The cotton part of the doth shown in Figure 37 
would serve admirably as an example of plain web, or ordinary basket 
weave, undecorated, Class II, A. Class 11, B, and C, can be adequately 
understood through a study of 


Two Plain Webs with Gittghamdike PdWefiM, Class //, D* 


SpEcnfeM No. 24. Ficuiue 40. (Acquisition No. 24.326). 

A fragment of cloth striped in the warp and in the weft. 

Size, .19 X .17. 

Ail cotton. 

This piece of rather coarse basket weave cotton doth has a ground color of 
brownish white. The stripes which embellish it in a very simple manner consist ol 
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regularly spaced blue cotton warps and of regularly spaced blue cotton wefts^ the 
two systems of blue threads combLoing to give a ginghaia'Iike pattern of 
simple character. 

Tlie age of tMs ^Kcimen is indeterminatep but it is certainly pre-Spanlsli. 

No, 25, Ficube 41. (Acquisition No, 24.327), 

A fragment of gingham^like cloth. 

Siifiep .53 E .59. 

AH cotton. 

Said to have been found near Lima. 

In this spedmeo we have a rather fine cotton doth which has somewhat elaborate 
systems of stripes both in warp and in weft. The ground color is pale brownish wbit^p 
now much stained and worn. The striping is in greenish blue and light brown. The 
width of the stripes and their grouping are so planned that a very attractive and 
somewhat complex pattern is made. 

The age is indeterminate^ but is certainly pre-Spadsh.^® 

This brings us to a large and specially important group of fabrics 
which is distinctively Peruvian, namely: 

Plain Webs, or Ordinary Basket Weaves, Embroidered, Class //, E. 

Spectmen No. 26. Fioum 42, and FrcuitE 43P {Acquisition No, 21.2556), 

An embroidered shawl. 

Siee, 242 X ,68, 

.All wool. 

The greater part of this garment is a basket weave doth of crimson wool upon 
which at regular intervals d^rative mythological figures are embroidered in crewel 
stitch. The border is also in crewel stitch, both as regards its greenish-blue grotmd 
color and as regards the figures worked upon it, the basket weave woollen base fabric 
entirely hidden from view throughout the border. All of the decorative figures are 
carefully limned in crewel stitch^ chiefly black. 

.AH of the decorative figures are conventionalized to some extentp thdr beads being 
oddly tilted out of the natural position. Some have mouth masksp but many do not; 
allp howeverj have headdresses, protruding, serpent-like tongues, and other minor 
dements typical of Early Nazea art. It should be noted, nevertheless^ that in the 
rendering of the bodies, handsp feetp and raiment of these personages there is a degtw 
of lifdikeness unusual in Early Nazea embroideries. This feature is particularly 
noticeable in Figure 43, herewith; for, to mention but one pointy ail the feet and 
hands of the pers<Hiage there shown have the natural number of digits^ albeit this is 
not true of the person^jes on the main body of the shawl. Moreover, the border 
personage carri«~bui in a manner not vety naturalistic—a quite realistic ^>ear- 
thrower in his right hand and a knife of the ‘^chopper’" type in the left hand. 


In tkcM ipedmem then k no mdence of dyefna^ Tlie coloritia h entirely diK to the mtur^ 
ihida of the eottom osed, to these lutiml shfides wiH he toiiiid mhovey dq 41. 
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The colwatioD of the stitching is rich, the hues being black, dark yellow, light 
veDow, de^ crimson, pink, purple, dark brown, dark green, and light ^eemsh blue. 

Owing to the unusual degree of naturalness in the figures, all of whicn, nevert^lHs, 
are typify Early Nazca in style, this specimen may be dated as of the Early Nazca 
period, or between about A.D. lOO and about 6oo. 


Specimen No. 27. Ficcizs 44 and 45. (Acquisition No. 2i;255q>. 

A garment or a hanging with an embroidered border. 

Size, 1.24 z .81. 

Cotton base fabric, embroidery in wool. 

In this specimen and the one which follows we have representatives of a 
important group of fabrics possessing many points in common, la aU of them the bB« 
fabric is of well made basket weave cotton cloth, very pale brown in color;; ^d m 
ah of them the decorative element is an embroidered border with fnnge whi^ runs 
along three edges of the base fabric. All the fringes in this group consist of finely 

twisted cords, usually rather short. . , -n 

Such are the general characteristics of this group. Two members of it will now be 
treated in detail, almost entirely with reference to their borders. 

In the present specimen the stitching throughout is crewel sutch. The ground m 
Kieenish black in color, and the other hues are: dark green, red, pink, purple, bun, 
meenish blue, and black. The design is one of human fi^r^, all in a curious 
their heads being thrown violently backwards and their long hair hanging straight 
down behind them. Another quite jusdflable interpretation is that the persons are 
falling head foremost through space. This interpretation is home out by the agomzwl 
expression which the artist has managed-^ntentionally or otherwise—to impart to 
their countenances. The figures all wear short, skirt like garments and cai^ knivis 
of the “chopper- kind as well as what appear to be spear-throwers The hands and 
feet have only three digits each. From the personages’ chins hang o^ short objects 
which recall the protruding tongtte so coirmioE m Early Ka^ art, bnt these special 
objects seem to be weights of some kind rather than tongues. ... 

Although these figures are very different from most of those which apprar in 
Early Nazca art, we may, nevKlbeless, ascribe this specimen to the Early Nazca 
pcri^ because of its general technique and because of the fact that its * 

whole is consonant with the art of that period. It may be raid, therefor^ thatthis 
specimen is Early Nazca and of the period between about A.D. too and about 600. 


SPECiMEir No. 28. Ficubes 46 and 47 * (Acquisition No. 21.2560). 

A garment or a hanging with an embroidered border. 

Size, 1.19 z .73. 

Cotton and wool. 

The boTxler of this specimen has a dark violet ground upon which are worked 
conventionalized birds in red, green, yellow, and creamy white wool. AH the em¬ 
broidery is in crewel stitch. .... ,. 

The birds which embellish the border have their feet in alternating directions, this 
being a formalistic element in decorative de^gn. But in spite of it, the birds them¬ 
selves have a perceptible air of realism, and it is clear enough that they are intended 


to represefii some kind of bird of prey, perhaps tbe bui^ard, Figurea not greatly 
dissimilar to these are frequently found on Early N'azca pottery^ We may, Lberefore, 
say that thb specimen represents the Early Nazea period of between about A. D. 
loo and about 6qo. 

SpEcmzN No, 2g. FicumES 48 and 49. {Acquisition No. 16.32). 

An einbroidered shawl. 

Size, 2.53 X 1,2. 

All wool. 

In this specimen the base fabric is basket weave woollen doth of dark green. Upon 
it, checkerboard fashion, are worked rectangles of crewel stitch in crimson. The lower 
margin of the shawl b adorned by a border worked in the same way and by a fringe 
of short cords. 

On each of the crewel stitched rectangles, and also on the border, are worked 
strange looking men In cape-like garments who wear headdre^es that vaguely suggest 
the possibility of their being the heads and skins of slam animals. The faces, hands, 
and feet of the men are far from naturaibtic. In their hands the men hold long 
sp^r-throwers with hooks in the form of monkeys; in their other hands they hold 
Imtves of the “chopper” type. From just below, and over their shoulders, stream long, 
serpentine objects of indeterminate character. It is noteworthy that, as a compositiem. 
thb piece of embroidered cloth is chaotic for the reason that the alternate rows of 
figures have their heads in opposite directions^ 

Although many of the elements usual in Early Na^ design are lacking here, there 
are others—the trophy heads along the serpentine objects, the stitching, and the 
general appearance of the garraent—which justify the assertion that it represents 
the Early Nazea period, of between about A.D. 100 and about 600. 

Specimen No. 30. Ficukzs 50 and 51* (Acquisition No. 16,33). 

An embroidered shawL 
Size, 2.51 x J90. 

All wool. 

Said to come from near Pbco. 

The base fabric b a basket weave woollen cloth of deep purple color covered, 
checkerboard fashiwi, with rectangles of golden brown crewel stitch upon each of 
which b wrought, in crewel stitch, a mythological personage. The colors are^ reddish 
violet, pink^ ^cen, dark blue, light blue, yellow, medium brown^ and creamy white. 
An unusual feature is that the base fabric b left uncovered ra certain areas as a m^is 
of giving special emphns^ to the tkaign, in which it succeeds admirably. 

Extreme elaboration b the chief ch^cteristic of these strange creatures which, 
at all possible points about their persons, have human faces, serpent motives, and 
geometric embellbhtnents. Oddly enough, considering their general aspect ihey'have 
the natural number of digits on both hands and feet. ^ 

Although they lack the typical headdress and the protruding tongue so common in 
Early Nazea designs, th« personages have another type of headdress—which wUl 
he found towards the middle of their bodies and which can best be understood by 
turning the detail (Figure 51) upside down—as weU as the trophy bead the spear- 
thrower, and other characteristic Early Nazea elements. 


This s pf rinw^ may be dated, therefore, as of the Early Xaaca period, between 
about AJ>. too and about 600. 

Specimsn No. 31. Ftcuaes 52 and 53. (Acquisition No. 16.34). 


An embroidered ^awL 
Siae, 2.45 X 1.205. 

Ail wool. 

Said to come from Pisco. 


In this specimen the base fabric is a basket weave doth of black wool. Each^ 
the four comers b embdlbhed by a panel of Soldeo bro^ crewel stitjA. 
design consists of sixty-five human figures worked chiefly 10 crewel stUch ^ 
disT^ in an orderly fashion upon the fab^ and upon the 
figures wear iringed opes or shawb wluch are shown wide y F. ^rmnhv 
Na^ headdres^, and breedKloutsj and they cany ce^oniai s^s ^d trophy 
>ipaH^ The colors arc very rich and includet crimson, pink, brown, blue, dark green, 

^It b MtelStS’ STlieither the eight figures on the c^er ^ 

somewhat smaller figures m the base fabric betw^ the two left hand ^re 

finished. The former stUl lack their eyes and mouths; the la^ 

by outlines. This situation throws light on the manner m which 

figures were made; first of all their general shape was vmught m ^ 

later the filling-in process by which the desired mases of colw wre set m place was 

carried out, the whole, in this case, being done with c^el stitc^ |^,_™ about 
Quite clearly thb specimen represents the Early Naxca penod of between about 

A.Di 100 and About 600. 


SPEcmiN No, 32. Ficuke 54. (Acquisition No. 16.36). 

A fragment of au embroidered border. 

Si«, .36 X .05. 

All wool. 

Said to come from the Nazea Valley. 

The base fabric b a basket weave woollen cloth of good quality and of a fine f!®J^ 
brown color. The garment which thb border originally adorned was doubtless chiefly 

composed of the material of the base fabric, , u l -j 

In^border the base fabric is hidden by crewel sUtch eml^idp of great e^- 
ness and regularity which b made to form ma^ of sohd color that »rve « 
sided grounds for the designs. These last are fso 

direction of the “grain** of the stitching vanes frequently according to the dema^ of 
the pattern. Along the left hand side of the embroidciy are two or *r« rows of 
chai^titch which probably had to do with a fnnge of the cord type which has auice 

Tbr^ign consists of highly conventio^^ 
trophy heads aloft between upraised four-digit hands and which grasp ser f^ ts, snth 
proSing tongues, in their four-digit feet. These have no 

bm their large heads have elaborate headdresses and theywear typiral ^ly 
mouth imSTwith whbker-Uke projection at the ^des, “ ^^raJv 

the ground shades being yeUow, deep violet, and salmon pmk. The creatures already 
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(tescribed ai€ worked in deep violel, yellow, greenish blue, green, pale greeo, crioasoii, 
pink, medium brown, and creamy white. 

Throughout the design is char^terisUc of Early Nazca art and the creatures here 
shown seem clearly to be versions of the Cat Demon who Is so often seen on the 
pottery of the period. This specimen may be dated, therefore, as of the Eiarly Naaca 
period of between about A.D. too and 6cx>. 

SpzcntCN No. 33. Figvke 55. (Acquisition No. 21.2557), 

A fragment of an embroidered shawl. 

Size, .79 X .22. 

All wool. 


In specimen we have a basket weave fabric of fine woollen thread, purplish 
black in color, which has an embroidered border carefully executed in crewel stitch. 
The ground coIot of the border is deep pink, and the design consists of centipede-like 
creatures with a feline head at each end of their bodies. Entangled in the whiskers 
of these heads are human trophy heads. These figures are worked in dark, green, dark 
yellow, dark blue, and creamy white. They seem to be a combination of the Cat 
Demon and the Centipede God personages found on Early Nazca pottery. 

The fringe consists of a narrow knitted margin from which de^nd ^ort (.05) 
finely twisted cords in which the colors already mentioned reappear. 

Beyond doubt this specimen represents the Early Nazca period of between about 
A.D. lOD and 600. 


SpECtMZN No. 34. FtcoRE 56. (Acquisition No. 24.306). 

A fragment of cotton cloth embroidered in wool, 

Sze, .16 X .15. 

Both this specimen and the following one present a superficjal resemblance to 
tapetiy. In this case the cotton base fabric is brownish white in color, and the em¬ 
broidery pattern is worked in wool with a very eveo darning stitch which invariably 
covers two warp threadls at each stitch, with the result that there is a marked ribbed 
effect like that of tapestry. 

In this specimen the design is a conventionalized puma motive enclosed m a frame 
of still more conventionalized animal motives. The puma is spotted with cruciform 
and other ^metric embellishments, and there is no bint of realism about him save 
a trace of it in the tail. The colors of the embroidery are; crimson, medium yellow 
light yellow, dark green, and black. In many parts of the design there is limnini:’ 
but the use of it is iiot constant. 

This design is certainly in the Tiahuanaco II style and may be dated as between 
about A.D. 600 and about 900.^ * 


Specimen No. 35. Ficuee 57. (Acquisition No. 24.308). 

A fragment of embroidered doth. 

Size, .23 X J09. 

Cotton base, woo! embroidety. 


one Kpi^t I veo «« type of Pemviia embroideo 
w^, ts ekpbmcd m Ueana, iKob, is pci1up» (be di«rt uKestor, in Peiw, of the tipcMty tetb- 



Like the foregoing specimen this one bears a superficial re^blan« to 
The base fabric is ol light reddish-brawn cotton of dos^packed basket weave and 
UDOn it fieures are wrought m very even and regular darning stitch. 

*^e dSm consists of highly conventionalized human figures between stripes of 
ind?rerm!ite Stives. The Colors are; crimson, pinki^ violet, yellow, green, cream, 
and black. Limning in several shades is general throughout the design. 

This spedmen represents the period when Ijte Chimu art j 

free fro^iahuanaco Tl influence. The flanng beaddre^ ^d the na^ oj 
rSerinn the ears and feet are typical of Late Chimu art; but the general ^pect of 
the figures is eloquent of strong Tiabuanaco II influenc^Therefore t^s fabtK 
hi dared as of S opening part of the Late Chimu pcnod, between about A.D, qoo 

and about lioo. ^ ^ 

This brings us to a group of fabrics which, so far as this Museum s wl- 
lection is concerned, represents the Late Chimu period. The group is that 
designated; 

Plain Webs, or Ordinary Basket Weaves, Brocaded, Class II, F. 

Specimen No, 36. Ficuhe 58- (Acquisition No. 30.243)- 

A fragment of brocaded cloth. 

Length, .14. 

Cotton base-fabric, woollen brocading. 

In this specimen the basket weave cotton base fabric is ^k br<^ 
bears a broSed design in which the base fabric plays a definite decorative 
being allowed to show at regular intervab ^ong the of 

the form of small dots which give a stippled effect to the br^ded area of dotl^ 
The design is a highly conveotionalmed fish motive wrought m crimson and yellow 

pattern is typical of the Late Chimu period of about A.D. 900 ^ 4 ™- 

Specimen No. 37. Fioube S 9 ' (Acquisition No. 30.240). 

A fragment of brocaded cloth. 

Part shown, .3^ * .28. 

Cotton and wool. 

The fabric is a loosely woven cloth of brown cotton. The brocading is of 
yellow, crimson, and pink wool. The design consists of two type of panels which 
dternate, one of them containing rows of conventicmaliied bi^, the other containing 
a marginal decoration of geometric figures (perhaps intcndrf to repr^t blossoms) 
and a central of highly conveniionalired bird and fish motives which are made 

to interlock in a veiy subtle manner. ... *ti. c*.™. 

This design is typical of the Late Chimu period, about 900 A.D, to about T4™. 

Specimen No. 38, Fioube 60. (Acquisition No, 24.314)- 
A fragment of cloth with a brocaded border. 

Size, .13 a , 07 - 
Cotton and wool. 
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Th« base fabric of this specimen is dark brown basket weave cotton clothe The 
decorative border has a brocade weft of lustrom pale yellow viciiba wool wbkh foniss 
an eiceptiopally charming and delicate pattern of step-sided, lojcenge^sbaped figures. 
The base fabric^ as so often happens^ Ls allowed to appear systemaUctlly on the 
surface m such a way that it plays an in^rtant part in the carrying out of the 
design. 

This specrnien is of the Late Chimu period, about \JD, 9D0 to about 1400. 
Specimen No. 39. Fjouile 61. (Acquisition No. 24.315)^ 

A fragment of a brocaded hanging or of a garmeiit. 

Size, .51 X *14. 

Cotton and wool 

The base fabric of this specimen is a rather coarsely loosely woven cotton doth 
of grayish-brown hue. The brocade weft is of yellow, violet, and red wool and of white 
cotton. The occurrence of cotton brocade wtk b an unusual feature. The design is 
made up of a number of geometrical motives mcluding a very uncomruon foliated 
cross motive and a more usual stepped fret motive. 

Late Chimu period, about A.D^ 900 to about 1400. 

Sp£cis££n No. 40. Fionas 62* (Acqubiticin No. 30^242). 

A piece of quilted and brocaded cotton armor. 

About .54 square^ 

Cotton and wool. 

This specimen consists mainly of two thicknesses of brownbb-white cotton cloth 
whose vertical threads arc paired, giving 3 erfpe-Like appearance to the cloth. 
Between the two thicknesses is the remains of a formerly thick padding or quUtieg 
of raw cotton fibres. Unquestionably, therefore, thb is an example of the wadd^ 
or quilted cotton armor which is known to have been used m ancient Mexico and in 
ancient Peru during various periods of thdr pre-Spanish history* The Spaniards in 
the conquest of Mexico under Cortfa found amor of tHs type to be better than sted 
p a protection against darts and ^ars and so, very early in the gamCp they borrowed 
it from the natives for use in their wars against them.^** 

Btna} JMz dtl Ci^Ulio^ b Bwlt \% Ch. xd, qI bb great work, A tmu EUiory ef tkt 
u/ NtiB Spain, aays: “Then; abo much qiiUled coUon ann&urp richly qm^mented 
cn the outside with many caloured feather, used ils devices and dbtiii|pibhin|i; nurtu. . J* (p, 65 
of vdIuhk two of Maud&by's tran^UtloD of the wprk), The sudc wdler speaks of the 
adoption of thb native amaor In Book I, Ch. ixp Book 11^ Ch. xx, and Ch. xxiii. 

A few rvfeTences, early and modenip to quilted cotton amior in Peru arc! Franeisco dt Xmx. 
who was in Pem in (531 and 1531, ipedhnilty sayi the Incas' sokUers wort jackets of quitted 
oottoEV, iS^a^ p. 6o>j Li^pn dc Gdmiira, who wrote ahout 1550, bUo menliops them in 

hb Book 1 , Ch. cxev; Pedm Sancho, kkn, who was present when the SpAniiids their 

first entry into Cuko. speaks of ''doublets tbkkJy p^ded with cotton'' (Sanchor 1917. p. 157^; 
CobO, who wrote in the first half of the »%ienteenlii century, makes a tkar refeteoce to ihem in 
hb Book XIV. Ch. ix, (Coho, JV, p. 103); Velasco, in hb Eiit&ry 0/ ffie Kmgdcm af 

Bonk D, Scctiul] 7, telb m that armor of llib kind was calicdl, in Queditia, 
or «f tunic, (Velasco, tM. n, p. 33); Pnscotl telk m that quilled armor of ihb kind was 
used both in hfexko and Peru. (Presoou, I, p. 73): w abo does Benchat, U^ti, p. joy); 
Joyce shows us an Early Chimu ™e pabting which dbplays a warrior in a thickly padded 
doublet, <Joyce, iqia, p. i27>; and. finally, Monlell, pp, 109 and aw), pietuns and de^ 

scribes quilted cotton armor. 
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Upon the uppermost of the two thidmesses of crtton cloth in tiie 
two human heures, about .36 high, are brocaded iti cnmsoo, yellowy grayish brown, 
SSt ^ 5?oI5. mSum brown wool, and white cotton T^ey 
tiSSdined, having four-digit hands and feet, geometricdly 

legs. They wear headdresses with ftaring ornaments, and also wear what appear to be 

aspect of the design justifies the assertion that this specimen is Late 
Chimu in style, of between A.D. 900 and TdOO. 

Sfecimin No. 41. Ficuwe 63. (Acquisition No. 24-313)- 

A fragment of brocaded doth. 

Size, ,29 a .23- 
Cotton and wool. 

Said to have been found at Lima. 

In this fabric the base material is of fine, light brown, basket wrave 
acmss^hidTruns a band of richly brocaded ornamentation in wool of 
hmnm The desien is formed both bv the brocade weft itself and by the syste^lic 

combined in a subUe manner ^th 

Quite clearly this specimen represents the latter part of the Late Cbimu period, 
between about A.D. 1100 and about 1400. 

Plain Webs, or Ordinary Basket Weaves, Painted or Printed, Class 11, G, 

Specimen No. 42. Fiouhe 64- (Acquisition Xo. 30.250)* 

A piece of painted cloth. 

Total length, 4.18; length shown, 1.05; width, .61. 

All cotton. 

This specimen is basket weave throughout, but the warp thread^orizontal if 
upright-all run in pairs and both they and the welt threads 
^c%at in siM, which inegularities result m giving a crepe-hke surface to the 

one-half of the clothes length is plain yellowish wWte on boA sides. One si^ 
of the other half is painted or stained a dark purphsh-brown sh^e. The ^imd co or 
of the other side of ^his half-^this being the portion of 

64_is yeUowish white, with an irregular narrow band of dark brown across the left 
hand end of the clothi which band way be aocidental|. 

On this part of the doth are painted, in medium brown limned with dark bro^, 
twelve human fiEures arranged in rows of s« and varying in hei^t from ^ to 
They are crudely drawn, and conventionalized, having leM than the natu^ 
of Sgers and toes. Some of the feet are curtouriy rendered m the form of L-shaped 
areas All of the human figures wear Raring headdtessH. , ,, . , , 

Interspersed with these figures are various convenUonalized patterns, includmg a 
nTl^XXne that has a circular centre against which the ap«« of fi™ 

trianmilar areas. Thb curious device is found m the upper left hand corner ^ 
dothf^d immediately below it is a triangular area which contains several crude but 
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attract!w gwinctric patterns. Vandus rmndr motives of lodeterminate character are 
scattered about among the human bgures. 

The g^ral aspect of this painted d«oration, and especially the ilartng bead^ 
dressesj mdicates that it belongs to the Late Chiniii period of between about A D 
900 and about 1400. 


Si'ECTUZN No. 43, FtduaE 65 * (Acquisitioii No. 30^:249)- 

A fragmeot of painted doth. 

1.07 X .38; pan shown^ .6o x ,38. 

All cotton. 

Tim f^ric—partly shown in Figure 65—is of cOlton doth so woven that it 
supertcially resembles a tapestry, the weft being made of coarse, soft threads in 
which the finer and harder warp threads embed themselves and so give the tapestn* 
like appearance to the fabric. It is a creamy while color, and the decoration is painted 
m dark brown, and medium brown. 

The painted design consists of narrow plain stripes having between them broad 
ban^ of monkey-, bird-, and fish-motives, somewhat crudely but nevertheless 
stnkuigly executed. The presence here of monkey figures is unusual, for monkeys do 
not occur naturally on the coast of Peru, albeit thev are common in the eastern 
jungles. 

This fabric is of the Late Chimu period, about A.D. 900 to about 1400. 


Specimen No. 44. Ficube 66. (Acquisition No. 78.68). 

A shirt with sleeves, probablv intended for a mummy-pack 
Siae, 1.04 X .315. 

All cotton. 


Prob^ly the original cotor of this fabric was the light brown shade seen at the neck 
and at the upper part of the sleeves. The cloth is ordinary basket weave cotton doth 
of g^ quab^ The embclUshment was all applied after^e weaving was co^ipleted 
The diMign consists of bold zig-zag stripes containing interlod^ fret 

m^ives ^d lugUy conventionaJired bind- and animal-moltves in dark brown and 
medium bro^ pcsc were either painted free-hand upon the doth or dse as seems 
m^ Ukely m tins case, were printed by means of stamps of the press type or of the 

The d esign is dearly of the Late Oilmu period of about A.D. goo to about i4oo.« 

. ^ wimjttfld that my claim liiat pnaa-slajnps or toUaT^siaicpe *r both wen nn 

ahwiute pwgr. Nevertketess. we eJwHW ^ iS 

CeMid Amenn ^ m Pen, ptts-stamps (cr, as Dr, Linne caJb tbem 

tiMd m Udcnt times and that from them weiv developed ^ 

both kinds we» day, wood, and pcriupo nwl^rthT^S^ iSlwm S ^ 

surfKe wbkb w Iheti employwi in peecfeely the some 

Refeiencs to tbs iDtenstlOK subject Lodiide: Wl$skr. lojj 181 • Schinidl^,^ S^p. 

tj nwde of a tha^ce of wood, oil of ihme thiuE^ from ^co^f P™ 

^ E. C, wid so, B and DTdsctibes and 

CTti nplea o f both tyjKS of Natap* from widely sepanted regions; Means, i^jr m 7^6^ 

507, dfsciib« a pottery raUcr-sLunp from Am 6 n. t K* 4 S 7 “wi 506- 



This brings us to a group of textiles in ivhich the Museum is specially 
rich, chiefly through the generosity of Mr. Edward J. Holmes, its Direc¬ 
tor. The group in question is that made up of: 

Double ClotkSf Closs ///. 

SPEcnfEN No- 45. Fioure 67. (Acquisition No, 78.92). 

A fragioetit of an omamenta] band. 

Size, 40 X .055. 

Cotton and wool. 

Blue wool and white cotton are here woven in such a way that stippled arep in 
which both warp and weft are paired are made to alternate with pan^ of ordinary 
double cloth technique bearing conveniionaiiied frogs. One of the panels, however, 
is without this embellishment, being all blue on one side and all white on the other. 
The fringe is of the loop type and contains both of the sorts of thread which constitute 
the fabric. 

The design is clearly Late Chimu, of about .\.D. 9™ to about 1400. 

Spzcime:n No. 46. Fwubi 68. (Acquisition No. 30.238). 

Part of a garment or of a hanging. 

Size, 1.7s X i.rai part shown, .59 long, strip .30 wide. 

All cotton. 

This ^imen consists of alternating strips of ordinary basket weave cotton cloth 
and of strips of double cloth, also of cotton, the weave being rather loose throughout. 
The strips are joined by sewing. 

In the double cloth areas the colors are white and dark brown. The design is a bold 
and h anrigniYw one arranged in paneU each of which contains a central pattern made 
up of a diamond shaped area with four conventionaliaed bird heads grouped in pairs 
at Mrh end. Upon this area, and almost hlling it, is a conventionalized fish, upon 
which, in turn, are arranged symmetrically small conventionalized birds and three 
lozenge motives. All around each of the central patterns are symmetrically disposed 
similar birds, .'Ml of these elements combine to make a very sightly, but hi^y con¬ 
ventionalized, design eloquent of interest in and contact^ with marine life, ^^is 
impression is heightened by the narrow borders of interlocking fret or wave motives 
which run along the outer margins of the panels. 

This fabric is quite clearly of the Late Chimu period, about ,^.D. 900 to about 1400. 

SneemnN No. 47. Figure 69. (Acquisition No. 30.237)- 

Part of a long tunic. 

Length, 1.65: part shown, .56 x 43. 

All cotton. 

In this tunic, as in various others, the decorative element consists of strips of 
double cloth technique in which the colors are white and dark brown. Tunics as lar^ 
as this one are very unusual in ancient Peruvian weaving. As in Specimen No. 46, the 
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strips of oFdioaxy white basket weave and the strips of double cloth are neatly sewn 
together longitudLndly. 

The pattern in the double doth strips consists of orderly rows of conventlonali^ 
bird figures which are more deiisely packed in some bands of decoration than in 
others. Between the bands are interlocking fret or wave motives and plain strips^ 
A peculiarity of this tunic is that the sinp& are sewn together in such a way that the 
bands of bir^ stand alternately on their feet and on their heads. 

This fabric represents the Late Chimu period, between about A.D. goo and about 
1400. 


Specii^cn No, 48. Figctke 70. {Acquisition No. 30.236), 

Part of a hanging. 

Size, 2.07 X 1,50; part shown, .64 1 .62. 

All cotton. 

Save for the bottom margin, about .23 deep, where m find basket weave in dark 
brown, dark blue^ light bJue, and w'hite, with a brocading of simple short lines of 
doubled thread, this fabric is of double doth in light brown and dark brown cotton. 

The pattern consists of many rectangles, each from .10 to .12 square^ enclosed by 
a latiioc of banch bearing conventionalized birds. Within each of the squares is an 
mtricate decorative figure in the shape of a highly conventionalized two-headed 
human or animal motive. 

The style ts that of the Late Oimu period, between about A.D. 900 and 140a. 

Specimen No. 49, Fjouhe 71. (Acquisition No. 10.26S). 

A double cloth with a decorative panel 
Size, .38 1 ^7. 

All cotton. 


Tbe colors of this specimen are dark brown and brownish white. The weave of the 
dMble cloth area is suA that the two webs composing it proceed direcdy from two 
ordmaiy baAet weave fabnes, one brownish white and the other dark brown which 
be back to back until the point is reached where their threads begin a sysUmatic 
mterchange rMultmg in the formation of the double doth panel. 

The design is one of highly conventionalized faces surrounded by curling rays each 
face being m a rectangle framed by bands of fret motives. The desim is notably 
regular and harmonious. ^ 

This fabric is of the Late Chimu period, about A.D. 900 to about 1400. 


Specimen Ko. 50. FiotruE 72. (Acquisition No. 30.2,59) 

A square of cloth, possibly for carrying purposes. 
About .54 square. 

All cotton. 


In ^ fab^ the wave » double cloth throughout, the colon being white and 
^k b™. Omng to iiregulanties m the sizes of the threads used in Uie weaving 
the surface of the fabric has a slighUy ci^like appearance 
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The design ia made up of eleven horlaontal bands of decorative motives, of which 
three are animal or human in inspiration, the rest being of a geometric character. 

The style is Late Chimu, of between A.D. 900 and 1400- 

Because the Museum of Fine Arts does not at present own any 
examples of Feather-Work, Class IV, and of Chaquira, Class V, of our 
classification, it is necessary to pass directly to: 

Gauze and Voile, Class VI. 

Of this dasa of webs the Museum has examples only of Gauze, 
Embroidered, Class VI, C. 

SrecncEN No. 51. Figube 73. (Acquistion No. 24.321), 

A fragment of enthToidered gaiue. 

Size, .29 a .14. 

CotUm and wwl. 

nie base fabric of this specimen is of iigbt brown cotton gauze whose threads are 
extremely fine and deUcate. The embroidery is in wool, worked with darning stitch. 

The embroidered patt^ is well executed and consists of pairs of triangles enclosed 
in lozenges of almost solid stitching. Each triangle bears a vague geometric design. 
The colors are: several shades of crimson, yellow, green, deep violet, and bhie-green. 

This design seems to be either Late Chimu or Laie Nazca; in either case it would 
date from between about A.D. 900 and about 1400. 

SfECiUEN No. 52. Figuhe 74. (.Acquisition No. 24.320). 

A fragment of embroidered gauze. 

Size, .27 X ,10. 

Cotton and wool. 

In this specimen the base fabric is made of fine, brown, on^ply cotton threads 
which are very loosely woven in such a way that those going in one direction are 
paired and twisted loosely around one another, whereas those going the other way arc 
angle and are systematicaUy passed between the threads of the aforementioned parrs. 
Tlicft iSt therefore, neither a true warp nor a true weft+ Rather^ the techniciue found 
here is much like Italian bvratto work of the seventeenth century and onwards. 

Upon the delicate gauze thus formed is rabroidOTed an equally delicate design 
m Justrous vicuna wooL It is ii^de up of a series of diainonds each of which foirtied 
by a number of tiity embroidered 5pii^ls+ the colors being" crimson^ brownp and green. 
At the left band end of the fabric there is a variadon in the pattern, but it is so 
much worn that one cannot well describe it. 

This specimen is almost certainly of the Late Chimu or Late Naica period, between 
A.D. 900 and 1400. 



The Museum owns no examples of: 

Netteorkf or Reticulated Ales&es, Class VIL 

Of necessity the final class of the present technological classification is 
somewhat vague in its limits and uncertain in its sub-divisions; it is, 
indeed, something in the nature of a makeshift, of a catch-all into which 
are dropped specimens that do not seem to fit in exactly elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, it is true that various important specimens are to be found 
in: 


Miscellaneous, Rare, and Combined Techniques, Class VIIL 

In this class as a whole it is the technological side of the tissues, 
rather than either the chronological or the aesthetic side, whidi must of 
necessity receive the greatest amount of attention. The first sub-divi¬ 
sion to interest us is; 

Needle-coding and Braided Fabrics, Class VIII, A. 

SPECiSfiN No. 53, Fkjv»e 75a and b. {Acquisition No. 16.37). 

Fragment of a ncedle-cotling border. 

Size, .33 long. 

Wool over a cotton core. 

Said to come from Nazea. 

In this specimen we have a tape-like brown cotton core which has around it a finely 
made covering of tubular needle-coiled fabric of wool whose colora are: brownish 
red, pink, dart green, medium green, medium blue, dart yellow, dark brown and 
black. 

The upper part of this border bears carefully executed bird designs; the lower part 
consists of a senes of small tabs in the form of bell-shaped flowers having intricate 
patteni5 worked upon ibem in various colors. 

It is by no means clear just how borders of this sort were made. They are fairly 
cordon, and are so far as we know—representative of the Early Nazea 

period. Tbe inosr famous ejcample of this kind of work is the celebrated Paracas 
TertilCj which belongs to Hon Rafael Larco Herrera ^ of tbe Hacienda Cbictfn 
ChjcaiM Valley, That amazing fabric has been well described by Mme. Levillier 
^tb the aid of admirable water<olDr drawings by Senorita Elena isceue, and an 
interesting study of the techniqiie has been made by Mr, Fritz Ikli,“ 

This borderj like others of its kind^ represents the Early NaiZca period between 
about A.D. loo and about 600. , 
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Speciuzn No. 54. Figukb 76. (Acquisition No. 16.3d). 

An ornament for a shawl. 

Size, .29 X .055. 

Cotton and wool. 

The foundation of this fabric is a black cotton web, whose threads appear to te 
braided in tubular fashicm rather than woven. Part of the tissue thus made is 
surrounded by a tubular needle-coited band bearing a design of a warrior with helmet, 
weapons, and a long tunic, the colors being: golden brown (ground), light blue, dart 
blue, dark green, crimson, pint, dart yellow, and white. On the warrior’s chest and 
along the lower margin of his tunic are tiny motives which seem to be trophy hea^ 

At the lower end of this knitted ornarofiot is a fringe of four smaller braided strips 
(me of which is in better conditicm than the others and has, at its nether extremity, a 
ytytll tub ular outet covering like the larger one already descrit^d. 

This s pecimen is specially interesring as displaying a combination of Early Naxca 
technique with somethiug very like Tiahuanaco II subject-matter. Therefore it may 
be dated as of the time when those two cultures were reacting upon one another in 
the manner described on pages 18-19, ™ other words, about A.D. 600. 

Tassels, Ropes, and Fringes, Class VIII, B, 

In the course of studying various kinds of fabrics we have seen, inci¬ 
dentally, that there were three principal types of fringes, namely: the 
cord fringe, made up of twisted or braided cords attached to the main 
fabric or elsecompo^ of threads proceeding therefrom; the loop fringe; 
and the cut loop fringe. Properly speaking the subject of early Peruvian 
fringes requires a monograph to itself; but enough has been said of 
fringes in the foregoing descriptions to give at any rate a general idea 
of the subject. 

Ropes, cords, etc., do not require any specific description here for the 
reason that they were made in lie same manner In ancient Peru that was 
used everywhere else, the materials for the purpose being, in Peru, rather 
various and including substances as diverse as cotton and aloe-fibre, 
wool, and human hair. The sizes of ropes and cords in Peru range all the 
way from slender cords for tying bundles or parts of the apparel to cables 
as thick as a man's torso used for holding up suspension bridges over 
deep ravines. 

The Museum has, however, one specimen that requires a brief descrip¬ 
tion here: 

Specimen No, 55. Figose 77. (Acquisition No, 78.188). 

An ornninental rope. 

Length, .32. 

Ail wool. 
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A central cord is here surrounded by s. succession of short loop fringes of wool, 
each fringe being laid over the one below in shingle fashion, and the whole series 
combining to make an attractive ordament. The colors are: grayish blue, medium 
brown, pale yellow, crimson, and orange. Each color area is made up by a pair of 
adjacent fringes. 

It is impossible to date this specimen further than to say that it is certainly pre- 
Spanish. 


Rare or Indeterminate Weaves, Ciass VIII, C, 

Specthen No. 56. Figuse 78, (Acquisition No. 09.128). 

A fragment of pile-knot cloth, like velvet. 

Size, .75 X .055. 

Wool and cotton. 

Said to come from Ancon. 

According to Mr, Crawford,*® the difference between pile-knot fabrics in Peru and 
pile-knot fabrics in the Orient and elsewhere is that the latter have a material 
composed of warp and weft, whereas the Peruvian pile-knot stuffs ‘'contain only two 
elements, bunches of fibre, and a single thread which is looped upon itself in such a 
manner 35 to form a verj' open knitted web." 

In these words Mr. Crawford has succinctly described the technique of the 
present specimen. The basic network thread is here made of cotton. The “bunches of 
fibre" which here form the pile-knot element are of wool, the colors being: vellow 
(ground), medium brown, and brownish red. 

The design is a very simple geometric one which appears to represent the art of 
the Late Chimu period, between about A.D. 900 and about 1400. 


Specimen No. 57. Ficubes 79 and So. (Acquisition No. 78.64), 

An ornamental tunic with short sleeves. 

Size, .93 X j6 S. 

Cotton and wool. 

Beyond doubt this b one of the most uncommon fabrics in the Museum’s 
The greater part of it is a cotton fabric which partakes of the nature of drawn work* 
There is, however, a carefully planned series of smaU areas which are left undrawn 
and which are of ordinary basket weave. Elsewhere than in these areas the warp 
threads and the weft threads are bunched together to make sets of threads which 
cross, vertically and horizontally, respectively, from one undrawn area to each one 
of its neighbors. Moreover, the fabric thus created: has been subjected to the process 
of tie-dyeing in such a way that the only parts of the fabric which did not receive 
the brovm dye are the small white (undyed) circles upon the undrawn areas Thus 
both from the point of view of weaving and from that of coloring, this tissue is highly 
unusual. ® ^ 

The sleeves ate of tapestry embellished by loop fringes made of unwoven weft pro- 


Crawford, pp. 157-159. 
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ceeding from the Upestry proper* Brocade in wave pattern in blue and brown are 
sewn tipoa the sleeve* The colore in the tapesity are: yellow^ brown, and blue* The 
lower margin of the tunic is embellished by diree strips of brocade and two of tapestry 
all scwTi to the main fabric and there was originally a fringe. 

To judge by the character of the designs on the sleeves and on the border^ this 
remarkable fabric represents the Late Chimu period^ between about A.D. 900 and 
about 14CX). 

Sundry Combinations of TechniqueSj Class K///j D- 

SpECtMEN No. 58. Figure 81- (Acquisitions Kos. 30.244-30^246). 

Decorative bands for a tunic. 

Length of central piece* +33. 

Cotton and wool. 

Because of its technical characteristics thb specimen is somewhat difficult to 
describe dearly and briefly. The central band includes the sleeve opening of a one-time 
tunic of brown basket weave cotton. It is edged with a beautifully wrought herring- 
boue stitch in crimson^ light blue* pale yellow* and black wool. The decoration below 
the opening has for its base fabric the basket weave cotton dotb^ The design upon 
it is a geometric figure wrought in the colors already mentioned* the ground color being 
crimson. 

In the two other bands we find a very intricate and rare embroidery stitch so con¬ 
trived as to appear the same on both sides of the base fabric, Li these pieces the 
ground color is a rich pink shade upon wMch geometric figures like those already 
mentioned are wrought in black, greenish blue, and yellow. 

Thb specimen Is of the Late Chimu periodp between about A.D. goo and about 
1400. 

Speccmen No. 59. FicuiLES 82 and 83. {Acquisition No. 24 ' 3 ^ 5 )* 

Part of a garment. 

Size, .65 across bottom^ part shown* in fig. 82* .34 s ^3; in fig. 83, .og x .06. 

Cotton and wool. 

Said to have come from near Lima. 

A cloth such as this extremely rare—perhaps unique—sp^imen can best be 
described as two-storeyed* At first glance it appears to have a velvety upper surface 
with a subdued lustrous sheen* but the detail photograph herewith shows clearly the 
true nature of the fabric. 

The base fabric b basket weave white cotton cloth with paired warp threads. To 
thb b added the upper “storey”, consisting of tapestry wtdeh has for its warfs the 
same paired warp threads as does the lower “storey-\ The tapestry weft is of wool in 
various shades of brown, yellow* dark blue, and greenish blue. The areas of tapestry 
are so planned that they form a rich and pleasing pattern of highly conv^tionalized 
fish bead motives and of interlocking frets, which pattern is thrown into relief against 
the white cotton base fabric. 

Thb design represents the art of the Late Chimu period,^ between about A.D. 900 
and about [40a. 
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As 1 have said, in the earlier part of the present monograph^ the 
Spanish conquest of Peru had a much less disruptive induence on native 
Andean civilization than is commonly su^i^sed. However bloodthirsty, 
rapacious, and destructive the Spanish soldiery may have been—^and 
these quaJities are greatly overemphasized in school-books and even in 
pseudo-serious works of the last century—the greater number of Spanish 
administrators, churchmen, and army-officers were men of high intel¬ 
lectual attainments and, consequently, were fully alive to the admirable 
qualities ciisplayed to such a marked degree by the subjects of the 
Inca throughout the broad and varied realm of Tlahua-ntin-suyu.®“ As 
a result of the intellectual sympathy awakened in the best type of 
Spaniards by the wonders that they beheld in the Andean area we 
have not only that extraordinary series of descriptive and historical 
narratives which is usually designated colJectively by the term The 
Chronicles of Peru, but also we have many material objects of an 
artistic, architectural, or utilitarian nature in which the preponderance 
of native ideas, technique, and taste is very conspicuous, being combined 
with other ideas, technique, and taste derived from Spain and, to a less 
degree, from other parts of Europe. 

The combination here referred to is particularly noticeable in the 
textiles of the Colonial period. A few choice examples of these will now 
be examined and described exactly as the foregoing specimens of pre- 
Spanish fabrics have been. 


Specimen Nq. 6o. Ficobe 84. (Acquisition No. 97448). 

A pondio. 

Size, 1.185 * ^SS- 
Cotton warp, woollen weft. 


The technique of this fabric is tapeauy of exactly the same sort found in pre- 
Spanish tapestries. The two broad stripes strewn with a variety of animal and con¬ 
ventional Bguries have a rich dark purple ground color. The numerous much narrower 
stripes embellished with geometrical patterns have yellow, red, and blue grounds. 
The figures on the broad stripes are wrought in light blue, red, yellow, and white 
(cotton); the patterns on the narrow stripes are colored dark blue, light blue, red, 
yellow, and white (cotton). Taken as a whole, the fabric is amazingly rich in bold 
and striking color. 

The figures upon the broad stripes are largely of pre-Incaic, f,e,, late Chimu, 
origin, notably the fish, the pumas, the viscachas, and the birds. Others, notably most 
of the fioral motives and the curious squares with lateral trimming that resemble 


Litcnlly, The Four United Proviuva. THh ttna wm the lutJvt name for the Inca Empue 
u it WK fnun tie middle ef the filleenth centuiy mign of the gmt Empetvr, raducBtec on- 
wutU. Far the Clifanklers &\ Peru k? MnnSp 
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fringed msmtles, have a decided Spauisb air. On the oUier hand, the narrow stfip^ 
bear geometric motives which, for the most part^ seem to be derived dinectly from 
Incaic art Nearly all of the pattema are liimied with white (cottoo) wherever the 
clarity of the design demands it. 

On the whole it may be said that this specimen from the aesthetic standpoint^ 
a blending of native art with Spanish. As for the purpose of the fabric, it is dear 
enough that It was intended for a poncho^ that is, a rectangle of cloth with a slit for 
the wearer^s head in the middle. In thb case the doth b neatly edged with stitching 
along the long ^deSp and the slit In the centre has been somewhat dumsOy sewn np^ 
perhaps at a later f^te. Dr. Montdl has made it clear that^ in Peru, the poncho^ as 
dilferentiated from the pre-Spanish tunic was of post-Columbian origin.^® Thb fact, 
taken together with the genei^ aspect of the fabric^ leads me to date it as of the first 
half of the seventeenth century. 

SPECni^K No* 6l* Fioum 85. (Acquisition No. 10.157). 

A tapestry panel. 

Siae, 1.90 K 1.69, 

Wool on cotton^ 

The concentric grotmd colors, of greatly varying widths, and counting from the 
outside inwards^ are: purple, enmson, white^ dark blue, white, deep pink^ white p 
purple, and crimson. On diem are wrought with exqubite delicacy conventionalized 
fioral, bird, and animal motives^ the colors used being: dark blue, medium blue, violet, 
pink, deep reddish brown, greenish yeiiow, and olive. In general terms it may be said 
that the floral motives are Spanisb or perhaps Hbpano-Moresque In Inspiration while 
the bird and animal motives appear to be at least partly derived from native art, hut 
manifesting subtle mfluence from Spanish art. In the nuddie of the central panel is 
the double eagle of the Hapsburgs* Thb spedmen may be dated, therefore, as of the 
Hapsburg period, of the late sixteenth century or of the seventeenth century. 

Specimen No. 62* 86. (Acquisition No. 07.846). 

A tapestry panel. 

Sbe, 1.88 X 1.65. 

Wool and cotton. 

In this specimen the concentric ground cobrSp from the outside inwards, ara: purple, 
whiiep crimson, white, purple, crimson, and dark blue. On them are wrought floral, 
bird, and animal motives whose colors are greeiibh yellow, brown, light blue, pinkish 
violet, and hues already mentioned. 

Most of the motives here seen are of Spanish origin, with only slight influence 
from native art. The double eagle of the Hapsburg appears twice, but in this case it 
bears a heraldic device which seems to be the coat of arms of some family other than 
the Imperial family. The specimen may be dated as of tbe seventeenth century. 

9S Tunics, of which we have studiid uvenl exaapks, vert sewn the sides lud lud 

eiiher neatly EXECuted holn for the or else well made sleeves^ and their OKk-Dpeuki^ were 
marfi- with can$Memble rare; pnnjdias, on the oLhef bacd, aie open ai the sida and have a crude 
wit ot neck-slit. $et MonteUL, 1975. In iinaUier plate. Dr. Montell shows dearly that ths poncho 
eoakea its first ■ppearance in Fern about 1639, and nvt much, if any, eadiEr than that. See Montdl, 

iHjag, pp. 
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Sp£aHE3^ No. 63* Figure 87^ (Acquisitioa No. 07.845) . 

A tapestTy panel. 

Size, .67 % 4S* 

Wool <m cotton. 

In thia specimen the cancentric grotind coloiSp from outside inwards, are ■ critnsoo, 
dark blue^ two shades of yellow and greenish yellow, dark blue, cdmsod, and, in 
the centre, an oval medalUon of black and white with a cruciform device of fleur-dc- 
lys upon it. 

On the outermost ground color Is a design of the arbor motive embdlished with 
various flomi designs. Elsewhere the pattern consists of an orderly arrangement of 
floral, animal, and bird motives. Besides the varjotis colors already mentioned there 
are: light blue, pink, pinkish violet, purple, and silvery white. All the many figure 
in the fabric are limned ^ wholly or in part, with \^rious hues nicely caicuiai^ to md 
in the general chromatic harmony of Uiis richly colorful fabric. 

The presence of the fleur^ie-lys indicates that this pane! was made during the 
Bourbon period, i.e., in the eighteenth century. 

Specimen No. 64. Figum SS. (Acquisition No. 97.283). 

A tapestry panel. 

Sire, 2.T7 3t 1^9. 

Wool on cotton. 

The concentric ground colors, of varying widths^ from the outside inwards,^ are: 
purple, crimson, dark blue, crimson, purple, and crimson. Elaborate and densely 
packed designs are borne by these colors. The ornamental figures include flowers, 
animals, birds, and human beings, all of them more or less conventional ired, and all 
of them carefully limned in various hues. The colors throughout are very rich, 
mcluding: three shades of blue, two of yellowish green, medium brown, ohve, and 
white. 

There is neither a double eagle nor a fleurde-lys in the pattern to Indicate its age; 
nor is there any perceptible influence — save in the matter of limning“from native 
Peruvian art. It is, therefore. Impossible to say whether this specimen belong to the 
Hapsburg or to the Bourbon period of colonial Peru. 

Specimen No. 65. Figi^m 89. (Acquisition No. 04.123). 

A tapestry paneL 
Size, 247 X 2.02, 

Woo] on coLton. 

The concentric ground colors, from outside inwards, are; crimson, yellow, dark 
blue, yellow, crimson, yellow, (krk blue, yeUow, and. In the centre, blue with a 
lattice pattern of crimson in whose interstices a conventional bgtire, reminiscent in 
some of its parts of certain Early Nazea and Tiahuanaco II motive. Is repeated with 
chromatic variations. 

Upon the various other ground colors we And spirited and lifelike birds, poa^bly 
parrots or toucans, and rodentdike animals, possibly viscachas. These flgures are 
faintly reminiscent of native art, but they seem to derive chielly from Spanish taste 
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in design. The rich dcrial and foliage mcrtives which form a great part of the pattern 
seem to be derived wholly from Spanish an. The colors in these various designs and 
motives are: crimson, pinkj, dark blue^ medium green, white, and various mixtures. 

In the absence of the Hapsburg double ^gle it seems likely that this panel is of 
the eighteenth century; but as the dent-de'lys is also absent one carmot be sure. 

Specimek No. 66. FmoitE 90. (Acquisition No. 04,1619). 

A tapestry panel. 

Size^ 2.42 X 2.10. 

All wool. 

Beginning at the outside the concentric ground cobrs, wide and narrow, are: pink, 
dark blue, yellow^ dark blue^ yelloWj and, in the centre, dark blue. In addition to the 
more usual conventionalized floral^ animal^ and bird motives, this tapestry is ernbe!- 
lished with um and basket motives very unusual in Peruvian colonia] tapestries, and 
with stiii more uncommon pictorial panels. 

The urns and baskets are obviously derived, together with thcLr flowery contentSp 
from the French taste of the eighteenth century. TTae pictorial panels each display 
two human beings, in number eight, all told. Ol these four appear to be native Peru¬ 
vians who wear costumes of the kind used during the middle and latest decade of 
the colonial period; the other four appear to be Spaniards, armed with swords^ and 
extremely menacing in aspect, just what message^ if any, these panels are intended 
to convey cannot be guessed. 

In all parts of this fabric the coloring is esceplionally rich and subtlet even for Peru, 
The colors are: three shades of blue, three shades of pint, two shades of yellow^ two 
shades of olive, and white. 

The costumes worn by the Spaniards in the pictorial panels and the general char¬ 
acter of the design justify us in dating this brautlful, if ortiate, tapestry as of the 
eighteenth century. 

Specimen No* 67. FtciraE 91. (,Acquisition No. 21.2577). 

A rug. 

Size, 1.09 1 ^2. 

Cotton and wool. 

The base fabric of this specimen is a rather coarse cream-colored cloth with woollen 
warp and cotton weft upon which a pattern has been formed by a process which 
involves the twisting of ^ort pieces of woollen yam around the warp threads of the 
base fabric, thus making a series ol pile-knots similar to those in Turldsb rugs. 

The design is in three shades of pink, blue, medium green, two shades of yellow, 
and dark brown, and contains human, aniiuai, floral, and conventional motives 
arranged with symmetry within a triple border. It is curious to note that, in general, 
this Peruvian fabric of rare technique possesses the same naive charm as do many 
New England samplers of a century or more ago. 

It is difficult to say whether this specimen represents the eighteenth or the 
nineteenth century. Rup of this type are met with frequently in the houses of noble 
Peruvian families, and it b commonly asserted that they are only a centuiy or a 
century and a half old. 
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rsju'wrc q. A pl4inE of the Conyfitum Pcruimnum, 

Chin ^allev\ Xorthem Peru. 
Phutu^raph by Courtciy 
Dr Dan Jnse Anionjo tie y GaTicLa. 




Fitcure lo. A iJi a fieJfl CTpjjyprjyiii P^uffonifin, Cmi^^niSIfs. 
ChiT^ VillEyr Xcmhern Peiu. 

Phqhtdgraph by Courtesy of Dr. Don Jo^ Antoiain dz La^-alte y Carcio. 



Figure ii. A herd of Mamas fording i river, in ihe CrnlTnl Hiithhruds cif Penir 
FhoLograph by Courtesy of W, V. AEfoid, Esq:. 





Fwtuit la. A fjyrchtui womanp at 
Crntraf PenivTan Hipl>landEip spinmng wool. 
PhaLoi^rtiph by Courtesy of W* V. Alford p Esq. 




R«u« II A uroup of wortwo and childitn. al Huiraram, P«ni, showinc niodern 

m«>lhcid< of 


Photo^ph by Courttsy of W. AUoifili Emi- 





Figurt 14. An tndlan man. nr-ar Ccrra 4 t Pa^sico, Prru, Epinnin^ with use of 
both ha^nds and fett^ 

Photograph bv Couite? o( W. V. Alfnid, Esq. 




* 4 ? 


ihe Indian peasants, i 

Photograph bv Courtesy of W- \ k AlfoidT Esq. 






Flgurr i6. A lipestr%' poucb. 


























riKurt 1?. Till- nirtnnlithk nt Ti^iliur^naro, IKiJlivifi. 



































Figure A fragmenl of tapwln-. 









Fi^rt 20. A fmgincnt a iajiwLry i^nment, probably a siwvt. 



































































Fipurt 13. A buiulpr wilh 

























Fipjuri- 34, r-irt |]^ 3 liap sir Jsfiiich. 










FiEUW ^3^ Part nf a hanpinfi or ^ jiunnfnt qf tapes!rj'- 







FlgLire jfi, A shoil aleevc of tapestry. 












Kipwre 17. rtasmctit of a laprslO' lianpine or of a ftirinrn! 




Fhufr itr Tirl of a scurf or girdlt with a tapc^tr> hardtr. 













Figure ^o. P-irt of a Lapistry bonder. 








Fij'ure ji. A ta(wslr>' btirder for a brresch clout. 




jii. Part oi r taisestry border with fringe. 
















Figure A small rmginenl 
of lapestO' 



Mpure u. bag ot paqch. 









Fi^re 


A sJfcv'tkss lunk of btocadcd lapfcitr>’. 





Fi^rc 37' 


A ^tty^\Ks$ tunic with a bonier of brocaded tapes*r>^ 
















Figure Pirrl a broirjiiled [nnic fur a i-hihl 













Fiipjre A pkiTvcl cf cfnbfoidcini lapc5tr>‘- 















Fieujnc 40. A fraRmcnl clotli -ttriped 
In lh« watp aiail in ihe vfeil. 

























43 r l>e![iil of Figure 43 
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FlfiUTc 44^ A s^Aitncpt pr lisnpinB with emlirpiderKl Iwrdcr. 









Fipure 43 . r>cEail of Fipure 44 












FiKurc 46. A parm^nt qt haninnE wilh an cTi?broidtred border. 
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Figure 4^. An ^rvibruidL^rtii BiKnwL 




JiBurt 49, A detail ef 4S. 
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FLj^urr Sh 5^^ 















Figure A frapiMnE oi an 
einbraidcivd boitlcf. 



Fipxire 53. A fr^pment of an 
fiiibroikiefvd ihm l. 
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Figure 57. A ffagmicmt of i^mbioiditrcd dolh. 







Fieiiri? 5^- A af bruCsLclL'd cluih. 



Figuri? Cl- A fr^^enciit of a bmtsd^ haiujing 
or oi a fqinncnt. 






Fifnirc 6:1. A piccf of quilted and bnx»drd rotlon a:niiar. 
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Fiisufe 6j, A fragment df htofadecl clalJi. 





Figure 64. A pk?« of paints! rlnlb- 





Figun 65. A fragment cf painted cloth. 
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Fipurp 67- 
iBjent fil nn ornamenlal 
band. 







Fi4^urt Part of ii if^riTii?nl or of a hanfring. 





















Figure 69. Fart of a lonE tunic. 
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FiRUfc 71. A daublp tiolh with n decorative iwrwrl 
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Fi^un 71. A of dolh pebbly for carrying purpose^. 








Fi^tt 7J. A frtijsintnt of Gmbr&yered gauiro. 


Fif^r? A fr^gnoGnl of cmbroidefcd 





Fip^Fc Detail of bigurc 75a. 


FiRutt 75a, A framnent 
of ziiCedlE-coitinf; border. 
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Fijiurn 79. An ormimenuii lunic with sh^srL 






















FiiiiLirc Sa, a dcl^il uf FLiiiire 79. 































Fie^rc &i. Dccotative bands for a tunic 











FisufP S3. Part of a Einrmc’iil. 





Fisurr fij. DetaU of F%urt fljr 












tr 8^. A pujicho. 




































































































































































Fiffure &5. A lapfstr^- pantL 































Fi|;ut% A lapetr>' pariel. 














Figure A paticL 





Fieun; 8S. A Up«tr>' psopl. 

























Fii^urt- A Lvpe^ir>' p:infl. 














Piinirt ^ A tapestn panel 
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